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NOVEMBER 18, 


PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE, 


Together with so much of Anatomy and Physiology as is necessary to the 


correct teaching of the subject. 


By EZRA M. HUNT, 


Tenth President of the American Public Health Association, 


FOR HOME OR SCHOOL, 
A.M., M.D., Sc. D., 


Secretary of the 


State Board of Health of New Jersey, and Instructor in Hy- 
giene in the New Jersey State Normal School. 


l2mo, 400 pages, 


cloth, illustrated. 


By mail, $1.00. 





Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NEW BOOKS. 


4 N INTRODUCTION TO THE STU- 
dy of Robert Prowning’s Poetry. By Hiram Cor- 
son, Professor in the Cornell University. 
The work has been prepared to meet the wants of 
Browning Clubs, Private Students, and Advanced Classes 
in oe in Colleges and High Schools. Postpaid for 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF PEDAGOGICAL 

Literature. Carefully selected and annotated by 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall. ‘Cov om every department of 
education. Price, by mail, $1.75 








AUFF’S MARCHEN: DAS KALTE 
Herz. Edited, with Notes. Glossary, and Gram- 
matical Appendix, as H. van der Smissen, 

M.A, Lecturer on German in Jniversity Toronto, 
and editor of Grimm’s Marchen. Price, 75 cts.; by mail, 
0 cts 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. By Buel P. 
ee og in Science, Ottawa High School, 
pages. Flexible cloth. By mail, 85 cts. 
es have already been ordered for use 
in Ind. State LY a Mo. State Univ., Syracuse Univ., Al- 
bion Coll., Mich., Cook Co. Normal School, Ill, Ottawa 
High School, Tih, Ca Rivers High School Mich., Win- 
oer High School. N. H., Genesee Wesleyan Sem'y, 
, W. Roxbury High School, Mass., Glen’s Falls Ac 

* Richmond igh School, Ind., and several others. 
L By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Published at the ea 
gute of a large number of kindergartners. By mail, 
10, 
F What to Read in the Schools. By G. Stanley Hall, 
h.D., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 
Johns Hopkins University. ice, 25 cts. 


The eS... 





ECTURES TO KINDERGARTNERS. 





OW TO TEACH READING, AND 





HE STUDYOF LATIN IN THE PRE- 
geaetens Course. By Edward P. Morris, M.A.. Pro- 
essor of Latin, Williams Coll., Mass. Price, 25 eta. 





ly ODERN PETROGRAPHY. An Ac 
eas of by te — Cad the ipcoencene “Oe 

) rge Huntington 
— of the Johns Hopkins University. Price, by mail, 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





ASH & PIERCE, BOOKSELLERS, So 
Nassau oI + have jest issued Catalogue No. 4 
Local Histories, Genealogies, and Rebellion, which will 
be sent on application. 


sellers. Sent, on recetpt 
WASH & PIERCE, 80 Nassau St,, New York. | Kmofiach, 140 Sassau Si. New York. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK of the TILE CLUB. 
A superb Holiday volume, containing forty- 
one phototy pes of paintings and bas-reliefs by 
members of The Tile Club of New York, with 
numerous pen-and-ink illustrations in the 
text, incluaing portraits of many of the 
artists. With a Sketch of the Club and bu- 
morous descriptions of its doings. In one 
volume, atlas quarto, beautifully bound and 
stamped with a die umes by Mr. Stanford 
White. Price $25 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham, author of ‘George Ripley,’ * Trans- 
cendentalism in New Eng!and,’ etc. Witha 
fine Portrait. 1 vol., crown Syo, &. 


THE OLD GARDEN. A Volume 
of Poems. By Margaret Deland. Bound in 
tasteful and unique style. I vol.. l6mo, gilt 
top, $1.25 

This book cannot fail to secure for Mrs. Deland the at 
tention and hopeful interest of lovers of poetry. The 
choice of themes, the fresh and genutce character of the 
sentiments, and the fine lyrical expression make the vo 
lume a welcome addition to American verse 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. ed 
Riverside Edition. With fine portrait, Com- 
plete in six tasteful volumes, crown Svo, . gilt 
top. The set, $6.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by Mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





German Simplified. 


oA® eminently practical ne ape for learning the 
~~ Rdition | for self 1 , in 12 
‘ eys), at LA cents each; school edition 


mbers 
(without wera as in oe oth, $1.25. For sale by all book- 


of price, by Prof. A. 
Prospectas_free. 


1886. 


'c. 





PRICE 10 CENTS 

) ) by ro. *, . 

P. Putnam's Sons, 

NEW YORK ANID LONDON, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 

LITERATURE, 1607. 788¢ 


RicHARDSOn, Pre 
Part 1 


AM/ 


RICAN 


CHARLES F. 


By 
‘fessor of Liter 
ture in Dartmouth College 

The 
50 paures, Svo, half leather, 00 


(Com plete 


in itself), Development of American 
Thought. 
(of whose * Prime: 


&),000 oopies have 


author 


Satie’ 


In this volume the 
of American Literature 
been sold) traces the progress of American prose 
literature from its humble beginnings to the pr 
sent time, in the various departments of history, 


politics, theology, philosophy, the essay, criticism, 


science, humor, ete. 
(Part IL, completing the work, will be devoted 
to Fiction and Poetry.) 
THE STORY OF THE SARACENS. By 
ARTHUR GILMAN, forming the tenth volume in 
the Story of the Nations series, With TY illus 


trations, Svo, ck th, $1.50, 

The previous volumes in this popular series are 
*Chaldea,” by Ragozin ; * The by Hosmer ; 
* by Harrison ; * Rome,’ by Gilman ; 
many,’ by Baring Gould ; * Norway,’ by Boyesen ; 
‘Spain,’ by Hale: ‘Carthage.’ by Churen : ‘ Hun- 
wary,’ by Vambery. 

The next following will be * Ancient Egypt.” by 
Rawlinson ; * Alexander's Empire,’ by Mahaffy: 
*Moors in Spain,” by Lane-Poole, and * The Nor- 
mans,” by Miss Jewett. 


Jows,’ 


* Greece, ‘Ger. 


FOREST QUTLAWS A stirring story for 
of English life in the times of 
By the 


illustra- 


young people 


the Hugh of Lancoln, 
Rev. E 
tions printed in colors, $2. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By 
Davip Ferrier, F.R.C.S. Third edition, re- 
written and greatiy enlarged, with 120 illustra- 
tions, Svo, cloth, $4.00, 

A METHOD OF LEARNING TO DRAW 
FROM MEMORY, and A METHOD OF 
TEACHING COLOR. By E. Cavké. New edi- 
tien, two volumes in one,in PUTNAM'S ART 
HAND-BOOKS. 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


“This is the only method of drawing which 
really teaches anything.”’— Eugene Delacroir, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


New classified catalogue (130 pp.) sent on receipt 
of stamp. List of fall publications sent on appli- 
cation, 


THE MORAVIAN RAG DOLL, 


to quote a prominent writer, “is the most Christian look 
ing and beautifully dressed doll I have ever seen; my 
children are delighted with it.” $5, carefully packed, re- 
gistered, and post-paid. A more charming present can- 
not be imagined. Full desc ription cheerfully given. 
“DOLLS,” Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Several Palmontological and Geological Works and a 
collection of invertebrate fossils; 300 or 400 species. 
Catalogue on application. Address 

P, O. Box 44, Port Jervis, N, Y. 


good Bishop, 


GILLIATT. Svo, with twelve 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. - 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with) — 
chotce of page, $27. amet 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion ; with|— a 
choice of position, $80. - 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or! 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|— 
der of size, the largest at the top. —15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. . 
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ar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
ond HEF. Gillig a Co., 449 Strand, 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, ~ —e~4 — se Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San D 
WE SOUTHWEST" “INSTITUTE. — 
Health and Education for Girls and Boys in the 
finest climate in the world. 
Girls pocmves & ite a+ family. 


For Mrs 

Refers by direct permission to Rt. Rev. Wm. I. Kip, D.D., 
Bishop of ‘Califo General Geo. Stoneman, Governor 
of —s ae: General W. T. Sherman, General George 


E. C. DERBY. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL —A FAMILY 
Preparatory School for boys. Thoro " 
SS Chi Bonet Patil” 
NNECTICUT, Middl 
OME SCHOOL “FOR YOUNG LA- 


dies. propered oS for — Cossteal, Se 
= English ee a@ year. 








CUT, \dietown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
pal has served! o term of —F Aah Mice in Yale Col 

ege. Send for circular. E. H. WIson. 

DISTRICT OF CoLumBi4, Wash m, 1212 and 1214 

14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
HE NORWOOD INSTITUTE, — A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and little girls. 
Mr. and — Ww. D. CABELL, Principals. 


OSTON. “UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
a * EDMUND H. Benvett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
gineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P. 
MUNROE, See’. PRANcIs A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Techuol ape for Harvard College, with- 
out Greek. Private School. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL ( 59th Year). 
—Pre} tion for the Mass. Institute of Techno 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
ty. The location is the most fees in ee: 
MAssacHusetTts, Brookli 
TISSLE WIS’ S BOARD WGANDDA Y 
School for Girls.—Winter term ee an. 3. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cam 
OME FOR BOYS. DR. A "4 BBO T AD- 
Bf Say os ices, ae. taro 
1 all respects. 
tom with | FTN F, E. ABBoT, Ph.D., Igca! 


MaS8ACBHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
Soy pn Bn omy ge for boys. School year 


‘or all information address 
— EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Southboroug 


RS. FAY’S AND MISS BURNE TI'S 

Preparatory School for Boys.—Boys received 

from five to twelve years of age and fitted for 8 St. Mark’s, 

em and St. Paul’s Schools. Two (2) vacancies at pre- 
sen 
































~ MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co. 
INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 


RE YLOCK 
paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Fo ee 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate 
OWARD COLLEGIA TE INSTI- 
tute. Full payganate , with shorter co course. 


GILL, Ph.D., cipal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston’ University, and 
England. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 
New York, Binghamto 

ILLAN MEAD NORTH (B.A., " AM. 
alae ten coached aie all colleges. Conditioned 
New YORK 
RT HILL r SCHOOL (FOR BO YS). 
Individual instruction. Home training. 

tion for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
$600. No extras. 
Rev. JAMES am nae Head Master. 

New York, Suspension Bri 

E VEAUX COLLEL CE. —A Military 


Boardin; SeRgol for 
° oly A.M., President. 














New Y Syracuse. 
RS. C. “M. WILKINSON” S HOME 
School for Girls.—$1 year. No extras. 
miy ten pupils. Refers to itive Foutaa M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. W mune 
New York 

RS. PIA TT's S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins me 

Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications —_— be made early. 
~~ OnTO, Cincinnati, Mt. A 
R. RIX S HOME oad DAY SCHOOL, 


Spegeees for any Col or Scientific School. 
Military Di _ 
Ww. S. Rrx, A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, . Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
Ms ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
‘£ Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 




















PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut 
RS, COMEGYS 4ND MISS BELL’ AY 
aoe. | French, and German Boarding School 


for Students prepared 


guns afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Aa tional class and recreation-rooms built during the 


past summer. 





Teachers. 


GEN TLEMAN (GRADUATE OF 
Oxford) Beerery 5 work, has two hours a 
day at his Stich: he is Seung "to devote to pri- 


vate tuition. Address 
P. 0. Box 3052, New York. 
a EXPERIEN SRCED PRIVATE TU- 
tor wishes to Se ene or = mage peaes for the 
hours. a small 


mornit: Would prefer to take charge of 
class of ye we who wish to prepare a college. Excellent 


references. 
Beta, P. O. Box 1677, New York. 


C= SW. STONE, Tutor for Harvara, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Build will suppl superinten- 
Conte, pr ade teachers its with Tonitions in Cen- 
tral, tern, and Sou’ States stor ensuing year. 





CHOOL AGENCY. — OLDEST AND 
Rent own 2 U. 8. Establis! 1855. 
J. W. SCRERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bast 1ith St., N. ¥. 


HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
p11 ~~aaeaa to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. 


E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A NET 
SIX c& INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 

aati — ¥ — "rhe 6 per ce of Oct. come. in its financial 








of 
etropolita - 
West principally | in owa. The F Fidelity ‘Compan pany 
epensed by some of the best-kn 


perior investment for Savings and Trust Funds, 
or Safes is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau Street, New York. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing nations ¢ of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent a for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 
French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master gttaen of these 
zy 4 for every-day 

versation, b 

TERSC 


and bus 
% poe celebrated MEIS- 
; Fi svsreM. = a Say, Boake of — 

e, oO =e uestions, an 
correction of exercioes, Sam: ple copy, Pat  * 28 cents. 
Liberal terms to ——— 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS.— 











The undersigned, havi: g lately read several books 
eee. by —_——_ houses, and found them very in- 
correct rs hi detec —— 


y weaved is services 
overlooked by the printer. Has had a long expe 
proof-reader and press corrector. Would also revise 4 ‘AU. 
thors’ MSS., ee es a. For terms 
and particulars, ad READER, care Nation. 


EAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS IN 

Ww . D. C.—Capitalists di to invest 
would find it to their interest we = . Schayer, 
637 F.S eigh- 


nearly 
ts * Ne Dat et Ook, 
thorough knowledge and in- 
real-estate matters there. Refers 
= ang bank or resident real-estate owner of the Dis- 











ue 





EY YES Fitted with ee Field, 
Goticinn, 41 Union ‘ are, Ni ‘a 
Catalogues by rues by enciecing stamp. hes 





ARE AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
New catalogue nearly ready. Sent free to any ad- 


E. W. JOHNSON, 
304 6th Ave., N. Y. 
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THE DIAL: 


A Monthly Journal of Current Litera- 
ture. $1.50 per year. 


GOLDEN OPINIONS: 

‘* THE DIAL is the best publication of its kind 
in the country.”—John Burroughs. 

‘““THE DIAL is, in my opinion, the soundest, 
most dignified, and creditable literary journal in 
America.”—Edmund C. Stedman. 

‘“*THE DIAL, as a purely critical pericdical, 
has few equals in any country or in any litera- 
ture.”— Boston Traveller. 


‘“*THE DIAL is the best literary journal ever 
published in the West—to say nothing of the 
East.”—New York Mai! and Express. 


SPECIAL OFFER. In order to place THE 
DIAL before the many people of literary tastes 
who are not already in receipt of it, we will 
send both it and the NATION for one year, to 
new subscribers to THE DIAL, for $3.50, Sam 
ple copy will be mailed on application. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 


A Muramasa Blade. 


A Story of Feudalism inOld Japan. By Louis Wertheim- 
ber. Beautifully illustrated by Japanese artists. 1 
vol., 8vo, gilt top and rough edges, richly ornamented 
Japanese cover, $3; in red Japanese Kioto brocaded 
silk, in a neat box, $5. 


In his long years of rambling throughout rural Japan, 
the autho - acquired the rich fund of tradition,sentiment, 
and local color that enter into ‘A Muramasa Blade’ 
and make it one of the most charming and most accurate 
of representations of the inner life of these fascinating 
Orientals. 








Rankell’s Remains. 


An American Novel. By Barrett Wendell, author of ‘The 
Duchess Emilia.’ 1 vol, 12mo, $1. 

A powerful and deeply interesting story of modern 
American life, abounding in pungent satire, and full of 
value and attractiveness in its inimitable portrayal of 
historic scenes and situations in recent national politics. 





Harvard University. 


The Memorial Hall, illustrated. Ware & Van Brunt, 
Architects. 13 Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13x16 
inches. Also one Photo lithograph. In portfolio, $5. 


TICKNOR & CO,, 


BOSTON. 
Published This Day. 


Book I, FANTINE. 
Book IT. COSETTE. 
Book III, MARIUS. 


In the superb new illustrated edition of 





Victor HvucGo’s MASTERPIECE, 


LES MISERABLES. 


This new edition of ‘Les Misérables’ is the first to pre- 
sent to English readers the greateet work of the greatest 
modern French writer in a form befitting its grandeur 
and beauty. It is printed by De Vinne & Co., the weil- 
known printers of the Century magazine, and no pains 
have been spared to make it as perfect as possibie. 





The two remaining books will follow December 1. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 


NEW YORE. 


SONS 








TEN HOL IDAY BOOKL ETS 


RECENTLY ISSUED FROM THE PRESS OF 


NIMS& KNIGHT 


constitute the most attractive line of the 
now very popular booklets yet produced. The selections 
are made with great care, and the te xt ts printed in the 
best possible manner, on fine paper. Each book is Ulus 
trated with dainty = llustrations specially pre 
for us. The designs on the covers are far more 
—— and elaborate than any heretofore produced. 
rices at which they are sold make them available 
jw all. 
ECHO AND THE cener. 
trated by C. E. Phillips. 
CHRISTMAS IN SONG. A book of original Christmas 
Poems by Mrs. A. N. Bullens. 
The above two volumes bound in Whatman’s antique 
board, with design in gold on side, each #1.00. 


MOUNTAIN AND GLEN, 
Fields. 


The followir 


By Jean Ingelow. Illus 


Poems of the Mountains and 


SILVER VOICES. Poems of Bird Life. 

POEMS OF CHRISTMASTIDF. 

CHAPLETS AND TOKENS. Poems of the Flowers. 
The above selected and arranged by Mrs. A. N. Bullens. 


The above four volumes illustrated with dainty illustra 
tions 8 jaliy prepared. The cover of * Mountain and 
Glen’ will be stamped, illuminated, and hand-painted, 
and the covers of the other three will each bave an ortgt 
nal illustration a on India paper, in various tints, 

process, on Me hatman’s antique board, 


by photogravure 
with ragged edge. Each $1.0 
SHEAVES OF GOLDEN GRAIN. 
GEMS FROM RUSKIN. Selections from the works of 
John Ruskin. 
WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. Poems of Thought. 
VESPER CHIMES. Even Songs. 
The above selected and arranged by Mrs. A. N. Bullens. 
The aos “ volumes illustrated with dainty illustra 
tions, speciall @ gpeneees pared. The covers will be stamped, 
illuminated and hand-painted, on Whatiman’s antique 
board, with ragged edge. Each 75 cents. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 
to pene anen address on yrsnaige of prt € biadh the publtehove. 


Balzac’s Cousin Pons. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS have added to their 
edition of Balzac’s novels ‘ Cousin Pons,’ one of the most 
brilliant and most finished of the master's contributions 
tothe marvellous series, *‘ The Comedy of Human Life.” 
and one whose humor, pathos, world knowledge, and 
realisms are not surpassed in any of the author's other 
stories. Taken for all in all, these translations of 
Balzac are fairly entitled to rank among the very best 
and most conscientious and skilful that have as yet ap 
peared, and are worthy respectful consideration and 
cordial praise. The charming form in which the 
are issued by the publishers lends a pleasure of its own 
in the reading.—Saturday Gazette. 


COUSIN PONS, third edition ; EUGENIE GRANDEFT, 
fifth edition; CESAR BIROTTEAU, fourth edition ; 
DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS, fifth edition ; PERE 
GORIOT, sixth edition. Price, $1.50 each. 


novels 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


y ~ ~; 714 r 

BANGS & COMPANS 
« :* C - « - * 

741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 

December 6th and following days: 

The second portion of the extraordinary collection of 
AUTOGRAPHS made by the late Lewis J. Cist of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, including many of the very rarest Ameri 
can and Foreign, with many fine and rare old Portraits, 
and a vast number of newspaper cuttings selected with 
reference to the Autographs. 


by the pub 
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December ist and following days : 

The valuable and interesting Library of the late John B. 
Moreau, Esq., comprising a carefully selected collection 
of Americana, Standard Literature, privately printed 
books, extra illustrated works, a few choice Autographs, 
and a number of Of] Paintings and Framed Engravings. 





December lith and following days ; 

The second portion of the Library of Col. L. Thos. Scharf, 
of Baltimore, Md., embracing his extensive collection of 
books relating to the Rebellion, rare Confederate publi 
cations, &c. 





Catalogu.'s mailed upon application to the Auctioneers, 
and bids executed for buyers unable to attend. 


"lala RECORD.—SET FOR SALE BY 
A, 3. CLark, M Park Row, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN NOVEL 


A PLUCKY 


By Mrs. Geo. E 


-) 5 
THE 
4 


ONE: 


Spencer, Author of * Salt 
Lake Fruit, ‘The Story of May,’ ete., ete. 1 
volume, 12mo, cloth extra. Price, #125 


“ Thoroughly American in its character, scenes, 
incidents, and descriptions— pure in tone and vet 
true to hte. A vivid picture of mintog life ta Ne 
vada at the present time, based on personal exp. 
rience, and matniv on absolute facts." 


ELECTRICITY 


In the Service of Man. A Popular and Practical 
Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in 


Modern Life. From the German of Dr. Alfred 
Ritter von Urbamitzky. Edited with copious 
additions by R. Worment, D.Sc, MA l 
volume octavo, nearly SW illustrations, cloth 


extra. Price, $6.00 


“No richer work than this on the application ot 
electricity to modern life has ever appeared. It 
amounts to a Cyclopedia of its Kind." N.Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


I NGRAT ING. 

Its Origin, Processes, aud History, By Le 
Vieomtse Henri DeELABORDE. Translated by 
R. A. M. STEVENSON, with an additional chap 
ter on Enghsh Engraving, by WitiuttaM 
WALKER. 1 vol., 12mo, over 100 engravings 
Price, $2.00 
This ts a new volume in The Pine Art Library, 


complete list of which will be sent free on appli 
cation, 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For 1886. Being the sixth volume of the New Enlarged 
Series. Contains about 500 beautiful (lustrations, tn 
cluding litho and tint plates and photogravures, the 
American Art Notes for the year, and many special pa 
pers devoted to the progress of Amertoan art and indus 
tries. Bound tn extra cloth, bevelled boards, fall gilt, 
$00; full morocco, $10.00 


{CTORS AND ACTRESSES OF 
BRITAIN AND THE UN 
From the days of David Garrick to the present time. Ed 


ited by BRANDER MartuHews and Lavresce Hurros. In 
5 vols, 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top. Per vol, 1.50. 


Vol. L.—GARRICK AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


GREAT 


i 7 f D o> 7A 7 J 5 


Vol. IL.-THE KEMBLES AND THEIR CONTEMPORA 
RIES. 
Vol. IL, “se. BOOTH, AND THEIR CONTEMPORA 
(ES 
Vol. IV.—MACREADY, FORREST, AND THEIR CONTEM 
PORARIES. 
Vol. V. 


co AND ACTRESSES OF THE PRESENT 


Edition de Lure, limited to 100 copies, printed on large 
paper, 5 volumes. Price, $25.00. 


JOHN PARMELEE’S CURSE, 


Ry Jcutian HaWTHORAE, Author of ‘Beatrix Randolph,’ 
* Dust,’ ‘Garth,’ etc., etc. 1 vol., extra cloth. Price, 
$1.0, 


“The incidents are so well devised and so cleverly 
worked out and depicted, as to render the story decidedly 
absorbing."’— Boston Sunday Times. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE, 


By Mars. J. BH. WaLworts, Author of ' The Bar Sinister,’ 
‘Without Blemish,’ ‘Old Fulkerson'’s Clerk,’ ‘ Seru- 


ples,’ ete., ete. 1 vol, 16mo, eatra cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

THE MAGIC OF A VOICE. 

Py MARGARET RUSSELL MACFARLANE. 1 vol, 16mo, 


cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The scene of this story ts laid in Germany, and the 
characters are drawn from life. 


“ The om? 80 well written that, to return good for 
evil, we wish it might be translated into German.” —Jtem, 
Fhi ladelphi ta. 


NOW READY New Descriptive Catalogue of 


Publications, which will be 
sent free to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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MacMILLAN & Co.'s NEw Books. 
The Carlyle Correspondence. EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. With Two Portraits. One volume, 12mo, $2.25. This Day. a 


Clarendon Press Series. 








Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 


DAYS WITH SIx ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. ' 
With numerous Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Small 4to, cloth elegant, $2. 


New Volumes: 


NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE 


Heroen-Geschichten. Tales of Greek Heroes. 


“The airy humor, daintiness, and refinement of Mr. Thomson's sketches are almost beyond praise. : A a r 
With the technical beauty of the best French illustration, Mr. Thomson combines a refined and dry Edited with English Notes anda V ocabulary. 
humor which we do not often see in a Frenchman’s work. Where the Frenchman would use the gro- By Emma 8S. Buchheim. School edition. 
tesque, the Englishman seems to dip his pencil insunny wit. It would be hardly too much to call 16mo., 50 cents 
’ . 


Mr. Thomson the Charles Lamb of illustration.”.—New York Tribune. 


Profusely Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. THEOPHILE GAUTIER.—Scenes 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington oh sete ge ees edited by George 
Irving. With Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. An Edition de Luxe, on fine paper, in _— mo, 59 conte. 
one volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, $5. 


“As simple and unaffected here as the writer whom he is illustrating, and, where the text calls : aon 
for it, he is as quaintly characteristic and elegant. [here is a high-bred air about many of his faces and RACINE.—ESTHER. Edited with 





tigures—an inherent grace and loveliness—which is delicious. These qualities are conspicuous in his Intr ion Saints- 
ladies and hischildren. A fine sense of the quiet humor of Irving runs through all, and one feels in oduct and Notes, by George Sainte 
reading him that he bas found, for the tirst time,an adequate and sympathetic interpreter. Calde- bury. 16mo, 50 cents. 


cott and Irving will henceforth be associated together in our minds whenever we think of ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall’ and the ‘Sketch Book.’*’—Mail and Express 





g : . EASY GREEK READER. By 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON J. By P.Lanfrey. Translated with the sanc- Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 6mo, % 


tion of the author. New Popular Edition. Four vols., crown 8vo, $9. eunte, 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the late William Kingden Clifford, F.R.S. HORACE.— SELECTED ODES 
Edited by Leslie Stephen and Frederick Pollock. With an Introduction by F. Pollock. Se- Wi . ; — 
cord Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.50. This Day. E ry vege ~ ee eae 


; . separate, 30 cents; Notes, 30 cents. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books 1-12. Translated into English 
Verse by the Earl of Carnarvon. Globe 8vo, $2. This Day. 





; ELEMENTARY POLITICS. By 
EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS and their Predecessors on the Lower Rhine. By Thomas Raleigh, Fellow of All Souls College, 


William Martin Conway, Roscoe Professor of Art University College, Liverpool. With Oxford. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 
-ni ions , y , 25 
Twenty nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. “ Ought to be carefully studied by every man or- woman 


who would enter understandingly into the multiform 
ENGLISH ACTORS: Their Characteristics and their Methods. By Henry | “cussions of social problems.”—Chicago Times. 


Irving. F’cap 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 





7 OUR NATIONAL INSTITU: 
NEW NOVELS: tions. A Short Sketch for Schools. By 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry James. 12mo, $1.75. TEES. Ch, 
‘I think his new novel, ‘ Princess Casamassima_’ is his best.”—James Russell Lowell. 


 Rohet can read this book without recognizing the work of a rare and brilliant master.".— | UWV/J7S AND PHYSICAL CON- 
New York Tri une, stants. By J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L. Se- 


m : cond Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
STR PERCIVAL: A Story of the Past and of the Present. By J. H. Short- 
house, Author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ 12mo, $1. 


‘An atmosphere of spiritual, ideal Christianity pervades the story, the influence of which the CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. By 
1aost careless reader can scarcely escape. . . . intensely interesting.”—Sun. Sydney Lupton, M.A. Second Edition, re- 
vised and abridged. 16mo, $1.10. 








A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 1:2mo, $1.50. 


‘* Miss Yonge has written no more graceful and picturesque a story than‘ A Modern Telema- . 
chus.’"—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. ALGEBRA. An Elementary Text- 


———— book for the Higher Classes of Secondary 
r cL y Schools and for Colleges. By G. Chrystal, 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: ee ae 
FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by Walter 


Crane. 16mo, $1.25. 


MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. By Kari. Illustrated by L. 


| 
| 
Wain. 16mo, $1.25. | 
| 
| 








Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


New Volume. 


THE FIRST BOOKS OF THE 
Kings. By the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


THE TALE OF TRUY. Done into English by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1886, 


The Week. 


Tue end of the suit instituted by the Gov- 
ernment to find out whether the Bell Telephone 
Company had not obtained its patents by 
fraud, is most melancholy. The origin of 
the proceedings has been clouded with scandal, 
their expense has been’ great, and now 
the Ohio Circuit Court has dismissed 
the bill for want of jurisdiction. It would 
appear that the suit ought to have been brought 
in Massachusetts, if anywhere. But the pro- 
moters of the suit think they would not get 
justice in Massachusetts, because there the 
telephone stock is very extensively held. It is 
said that the leading points in the case will 
be passed on shortly by the Supreme Court in 
other telephone cases now pending before that 
tribunal, but the Pan-Electric people are not 
cheered up by this, because they say ‘* collu- 
sion” has presided over the making up of the 
issues in those cases. They are five in num- 
ber and their records fill 25,000 printed octavo 
pages, and they are to be all argued together. 











The disastrous ending of the strike at the 
stock-yards in Chicago is calculated to weaken 
the power of the Knights of Labor, very much 


as the failure of the Southwestern strike 
did last spring. The growth of the or- 
ganization, in its earlier stages, proceed- 
ed upon the crude notion that if 
all wage -workers were banded together 


under one leadership, they could compel all 
employers to do whatever might be required 
of them. It would only be necessary for the 
central organization to support the demands of 
the local assemblies by contributing funds to 
the support of strikers, and by exten 
sive boycotiing of the obnoxious employers, 
in order to win victories all along the 
line. The failure of the first large experi- 
ment was attributed to the disagreement be- 
tween district assemblies represented by Mar- 
tin Irons, and the Executive Committee rep 
resented by Mr. Powderly. But this inter- 
nal trouble had an origin and raéson d'étre 
quite beyond the control of Mr. Powderly or 
anybody else. It sprang from the fact that 
men out of work need to be supported, and that 
the wages lost by them must be made good by 
assessments levied upon others. This grinding 
necessity operated to restrict and curtail the 
efficacy of the boycott as ancillary to the 
strike, because every new lot of workmen 
‘* ordered out” brought a new lot of families 
on the general treasury, and operated in fact to 
reduce the wages of all Knights in the 


United States. Mr. Powderly, seeing all 
this in the beginning, was instinctively 
opposed to the strike, and used all his 


influence to stop it, going so far as to order 
the men back to work. But Knighthood in 
the Southwest had got its blood up and would 
not go back. How the final catastrophe came 
we need not now repeat. The Chicago stock- 
yards strike has yielded to the same 
forces which crushed the Southwestern strike, 








but fortunately has not been accompanied by 
bloodshed. The necessity of supporting 10,000 
men and their families led or rather compelled 
Mr. Powderly to order the men back, and they 
obeyed because they could not do otherwise. 
All this goes to show the hollowness of the 
order, and tends to strengthen the trades unions 
as separate organizations, 





The Knights who are now trying to return 
to work in the Chicago packing establishments, 
are asked by their former employers to sign, 
as a condition of being taken back, an agree 
ment not to quit work in future except upon 
two weeks’ notice, under penalty of forfeiting 
a certain sum of money, ranging from $5 to 
$25, according to wages received, which must be 
deposited with the employers as security. This 
deposit is to be reserved from the wages of 
the first three weeks’ work under the 
agreement. On their side the employers agree 
to retain the men in their service only so long 
as their work is satisfactory. In other words, 
they insist upon controlling their own business 
and upon a guarantee that it shall not be 
stopped or thrown into confusion without warn 
ing or indemnity, upon the orders of a secret so 
ciety which has no interest init. It is said that 
none of the strikers have objected to signing 
the agreement, and the probability is that they 
are glad of the opportunity which it gives of 
putting themselves beyond the tyrannical con 
trol of the Walking Delegate, and the various 
other local leaders of the Knights of the Martin 
Irons variety, who order strikes for ,the sok 
purpose of enriching themselves. 


nev 





The Sun calls attention to the gradual evolu 
tion of the platform of the Labor party in this 
city. The party went,into the George canvass 
with no principle but the taxation of land to its 
full value. After the election it demanded 
Government ownership of railroads and tele 


graphs. The Executive Committee now de 
clares that its efforts to ‘‘ raise wages and 
secure leisure” make po progress, ‘‘owing 
to the existence of an impoverished mass 


forced by their necessities to accept work on 


any terms.” It therefore now denounces as 
**the great wrong which curses poverty,” the 
private ownership of land. The Swn, in 


answer to this, points out truly that within 
twenty miles of New York there is a large 
quantity of land which can be bought fora 


mere trifle, but on which no one cares to 
settle. It might have added that within 
100 miles of New York there are large 


areas of land which anybody can have for 


cultivation who will 


pay the taxes on 
them, and that within 100 miles of Boston 
tens of thousands of acres can be had on the 


same terms, with notakers. In fact. one of the 
most striking phenomena of modern times is the 
dislike both of the poor and the discontented to 
get their living by farming. They prefer to 
crowd into the cities for a life of ** luck,” and 
when they do not succeed they take it out in 
abuse of the capitalists. There are probably 
20t ten men in the Central Labor Union who 
could be induced to accept a farm to morrow 
if they had to live on it and out of it, with no 








**hall” to go to in the evenings, and nobody to 
strike against, 
Col. Bob Ingersoll took up the labor problem 
I 
in a lecture on Sunday night and remarked 
among other things, if correctly reported, that 
‘There is something wrong in every govern 
ment where they who do the most have the least, 
where idleness is burdened with wealth, and un 
dustry pinched with famine; where honesty 
Wears rags, and rascalitv a robe; where the towing 


and tender eat a crust, and where the infamous 
sit at banquets,” 

We think it verv hkelv this is tru Cher 
is a fearful amount of wrong ir ® world 
in every direction But we did not need 
an orator of Col Ingersoll’s powers 
tell us this Denis Kearney «¢ i 

and, indeed, did it What w t 

know is what is this wrong, and how we 
are to cure it By what legislative prooess 
can we give honesty proper clothing, and tahe 
the robes away from raseality, give the lov 


and tender good Square trie als, and put the 


famous on short commons The country is 
swarming with orators and writers telling us 
‘there is a wrong somewher or else Jor 

and Brown would not be so short of monev, 


and Smith and Black would not have so much 
We respectfully submit that we have had 
enouch of this talk, and it 


chief. What we need now is workal’e plans of 


works infinite mis 


preventing poverty and failure in life 


Th 
agninst Mr 


troversy 


way the Blaine newspapers all fall into 
in the Hawthorn 


since the complimentary allusions to 


line Lowell 


econ 


President Cleveland in the Harvard sddress, is 


very amusing. They were, before the address 
generally disposed to consider Mr Lowell 
the victim of a grievous wrong, and Mr 
Hawthorne that) curious but” well known 
thing, a disgrace to journalism But 
since the address, they are one by one reach 


ing the sorrowful conclusion that Hawthorne 
has been telling the truth and Lowell lying all 
along. Some of them—and notably the most 
the lot, the 


conversion to 


disr putable of 3oston Journal 


ascribe — their Hawthorne’ 
last letter, Which they maintain contains fresh 
evidence The truth is, there 
or word of fresh matter in it. Hesimply goes 


over the old ground, and mentions a letter he 


is not one line 


wrote to Lowell about the articles, and Lowell's 
articles, and Haw 
thorne’s telegram saying he was coming to se 
him 
ed, on his own story. He does add, as if it were 
corroborative proof, that he told people when 
he got back to Boston, that he had successful 


letter refusing to write 


His defence still rests,as it has always rest 


ly interviewed Lowell, but how this concludes 
Lowell he does not explain. 
very like the hole the woodchuck came out of 
had the 


As evidence, it is 


as proof that a certain man shot 


animal. 





The offence taken by Dr. McCosh at a certain 
allusion to Princeton in Dr. Holmes’s poem at 
the Harvard celebration last week, has evi- 
dently a good deal of materia] in it for enter- 
prising reporters to ‘‘work up,” 
called forth explanations both 

Holmes and President Eliot. 


and 
from 
But 


has 
Dr. 
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to the impartial eye it certainly seems a marked 
case of much ado about nothing. It was doubt- 
less an error of judgment for Dr. Holmes to 
put into his poem any allusions to other colleges 
that were not complimentary, or were capable 
of being considered uncomplimentary; but 
then it is hard to glorify one college in 
verse without seeming in some degree to 
depreciate some others, and poets are allow- 
ed great license of all kinds, and Dr. Holmes 
is an old gentleman who lives a good deal in 
the past, when controversies were raging 
which are now very dead. Moreover, insults 
and slights do not exist, and are not 
by sensible men taken to exist, unless 
they are certainly intended, and Dr. 
McCosh surely could not believe that he 
was asked to the celebration in order that he 
might be made the victim of a deliberate slight. 
There is, too, a certain want of dignity in be- 
ing easily offended, which the representative of 
a great institution ought to bear in mind. It 
seems to us that Dr. McCosh owed it to Prince- 
ton not to be driven away from the dinner and 
out of Cambridge by anything which anybody 
could put into a few lines of a poem. It is the 
young and insignificant, usually, who are most 
touchy. Princeton is a great college, for 
which Dr. McCosh has done great things. He 
cannot possibly suppose that people will forget 
this because Dr. Holmes said that some of 
Princeton’s light was in the beginning reflected 
from Harvard, and spoke disrespectfully of 
Calvinism. 





The adverse report which the United States 
Attorney for this district, Mr. Walker, is 
said to have made upon the application to 
the President for the pardon of James D. 
Fish, will meet tie approval of every right- 
thinking man. It is said that he goes over the 
testimony on the trial, and shows that every 
opportunity was given to Fish to establish 
his innocence, and that be completely failed 
to do this; that if Fish was guilty then, 
he is guilty now, and being guilty he ought 
to serve out his term of punishment ; 
and that he pays slight atiention to the plea of 
failing health, which is the latest to be advanced 
in favor of a pardon. There is no reason 
why that should be considered in his case 
any more than it is in that of any other 
convict. He is undoubtedly suffering from his 
confinement, but that is a part of the penalty 
for his crimes. There was nothing in Fish’s case 
as it was proved in court to entitle him to sym- 
pathy, or to give ground for sentimental pleas 
in favor of his pardon now. The fact that a 
long list of respectable and in some instances 
honored names was secured in favor of a par- 
don, is a sad evidence of the muddled moral 
sense which is found in many business circles. 
This man betrayed his trust as a president of a 
bank, and yet retired bank presidents and busi- 
ness men put their names to the petition to 
have him relieved from the penalty of bis dis- 
honesty. 





Full returns from the recent elections show 
how little foundation there is for the Republican 
expectation of a break in the solid South in 
1888. In North Carolina there proves to be a 
Democratic majority of probably 15,000 on 
the State ticket, and the Republican gains in 
the Legislature were due to a ‘‘still hunt” 


, 





by’ that party and to apathy on the 
part of the Democrats, so that there is no 
possible ground for expectation that the State 
will fail to go Democratic on a full vote two 
years hence. In Virginia the Republicans 
have simply repeated their victory of 1882,when 
on a small vote like this year’s they elected the 
same number of Congressmen as now; but 
there is no reason to doubt that on a full vote 
the Democrats will carry the State, as they did 
for the Legislature in 1883 and for President in 
1884. The Republican gains in the South 
this year have plainly been the result of acci- 
dent, and the idea of counting any] Southern 
State as ‘“‘ doubtful ” in 1888 is absurd. 


That the President’s policy has strengthened 
the Democratic party is clearly proved by the 
official returns from Missouri. In 84 of 114 
counties the Democratic plurality on the State 
ticket is 41,779, against 28,650 in the same 
counties in 1884, which is a remarkable gain. 
This gain is the more striking from 
the fact that the spoilsmen have been 
claiming that Missouri was a State in 
which the President’s policy was especially un- 
popular, and in which the Democrats were so 
thoroughly disgusted that many of them would 
not even take the trouble to vote this year. An 
examination of the returns in detail shows the 
notewortby fact that in the Democratic “‘ strong- 
holds,” where the discontent has been represent- 
ed as strongest, the party makes a much better 
showing than in the election of 1884. The 
figures for a dozen of the strongest Democratic 
counties show that the result of Cleveland’s 
policy there has been to increase the Democratic 
majority from the 15,000 of a Presidential con- 
test to 18,000 this year ; the Democratic vote 
showing scarcely any of the falling off to be 
expected in a less exciting campaign and which 
is so marked in the Republican vote. It may 
be added that the same thing is shown by an 
examination of the vote in the Republican and 
close counties, so that no doubt is left that the 
Democratic party is distinctly stronger in Mis- 
souri by reason of the President’s course. 








The official vote in the Twelfth Indiana 
Congressional District affords conclusive evi- 
dence that it was the Democratic spoilsmen, 
and not President Cleveland, to whom the 
‘‘rebuke ” involved in Democratic losses at the 
recent election was administered. The vote of 
the district in the elections of 1884 and 1886 
contrasts thus: 


Pro. and 
Dem. Rep. Scatter. Total 
rere 16,957 674 37,138 
Dy. ihc mek arnd 15,416 17,900 1,162 34,478 


The Twelfth District is normally a strongly 
Democratic district, and gave over 2,500 plu- 
rality for Congressman Lowry in 1884. But 
Lowry proved so shameless a spoilsman that 
the better class of Democrats revolted against 
his retlection this year, and the result was his 
defeat by about 2,500 plurality. It will be ob- 
served that, although the total poll was much 
smaller a fortnight ago than in 1884, the Re- 
publican total was nearly 1,000 larger. This 
proves that hosts of Democrats who supported 
the Democratic candidate two years ago aban- 
doned him this year, many of them voting 
directly for the Republican candidate, and the 
sole reason for this revolt was the fact that 
Lowry was a thorough-going spoilsman and # 





bitter opponent of the President’s policy. On 
the issue of sustaining Mr. Cleveland it is ob- 
vious that, instead of 2,500 Republican plurali- 
ty, the district would have given at the very 
least its old 2,500 Democratic plurality. 





An examination of the complete official vote 
of Ohio reveals several interesting facts. We 
give it together with that of the two preceding 
elections : 


Rep. Dem. Pro. G’b’k. 
WD. ciicecced 240,895 329,314 28,657 1,902 
1885..... ....309,281 341 R30 28,081 2,001 
RAE: 400,082 368,.30 11,069 5,179 


It will be seen that during these three years the 
only vote that has uniformly gained is the Pro- 
hibition. The falling off in the Republican vote 
this year is much greater than in the Democratic. 
The Republican total isover 18,000 less than it 
was last year, and over 59,000 less than it was in 
1884, while the Democratic total is over 12,000 
less than in 1885, and nearly 39,000 less than in 
1884. In other words, the Republican loss from 
last year is over 5 per cent. and from 1884 near- 
ly 15 per cent., while the Democratic loss from 
last year is only a little more than 3 per cent. 
and from 1884 a little more than 10 per cent. 
The Prohibition vote has gained on the large 
vote of last year, which is a surprise to every- 
body, since it was generally expected that it 
would show a falling off. The Greenback or 
Labor vote appears to be steadily declining. 





The ‘‘ Reading Notice” abuse is growing so 
rapidly that very little disguise is attempted in 
the practice of it. It is invading all depart- 
ments of the newspaper, and we should 
think would greatly confuse readers who 
are not familiar with it. For example, one 
New York paper published at the head of the 
first column of its eighth page on Saturday an 
article about the Custom-house and the 
Collector’s methods. Immediately following 
this it published, in similar type and 
with the usual news style of heading, an article 
entitled ‘‘What a Big Tailoring House is 
Doing.” Following this in turn was an article 
on the American Secular Union. Now, when 
the unsuspecting reader had finished the first 
article, which contained some sharp com- 
ments upon Custom-house methods, and, 
beginning upon the second, read that a 
tailor, name and address given, would ‘‘ make 
a pair of trousers or a whole business suit be- 
tween trains,” or, ‘‘if you run in town some 
morning, will take your measure and fur- 
nish you with a ‘claw-hammer’ and doeskin 
trousers complete in time for calling or going 
to the opera in the evening,” what was that un- 
suspecting reader to think? If he concluded 
that the second article was an advertisement, 
disguised as news, why might not the Custom- 
house article be the same ? That sort of thing 
has been done many atime. The paper which 
sells its columns to puff a tailor will sell them 
to abuse a political or social opponent. 





If the abuse were confined to the news col- 
umns alone, it would be bad enough, for it is 
then a fraud upon the reader, and a disguised 
sale of the newspaper’s opinions; but it is now 
trenching upon the critical columns of many 
newspapers. Any iecturing charlatan who 
comes along can secure columns of “puffs” 
in the form of interviews which he pays for 
at so much a line. In these he is repre- 
sented in just as flattering a light as 
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he chooses to draw himself, but the paper puts 
forth the picture as its own, not his. There 
are papers (we speak from personal knowledge) 
which are not merely allowing, but are demand- 
ing, pay for friendly preliminary and {other 
notices of artists, even the most deserving. 
This is the inevitable outcome of the practice. 
An editor cannot sell one kind of views and 
give another kind free. The very fact that his 
so-called critical opinions will command 
a higher price thav his views of tailors, will 
sooner or later force the former into the mar- 
ket, where they will be for sale at a tariff of 
their own until the fraud is discovered, when 
the price will fall to the tailor level. 





A British Parliamentary paper has appeared, 
on the ‘‘System of Codperation in Foreign Coun- 
tries,” compiled from the consular reports un- 
der the system which the British Foreign Of- 
fice has instituted, confessedly in imitation of 
the reports from our own service under Mr. 
Cleveland’s Adminstration, According to the 
paper, England remuins well ahead of fo 
reign countries in codperative distribution, 
but is far bebind in codperative production. 
In Germany the movement started by Schulze- 
Delitzsch in 1849 has developed both in the di- 
rection of distribution and production. Co 
operative stores,or Consumvereine,are successful 
and increasing, and, ‘‘as in England, the more 
developed societies are gradually undertaking 
the production of theirown goods.” It is almost 
amusing to observe that in France, as well as 
in Belgium and Germany, codperation has to 
contend with political theorists who want to 
‘*destroy capital.” But the chief difficulty of 
associated production seems to be want of 
management. Thisis a difficulty which, as we 
have often pointed out, will be persistent. 
Good management must be had, and it must be 
well paid for, because there is so little of 
it going that it can always command 
a high price. It may be believed, how- 
ever, that supreme good management may 
be less needed in codperative enterprises than 
in private concerns. This would appear from 
the reports of some schemes started by em- 
ployers of labor, such as that of Leclaire, the 
Paris house painter, who, beginning a work- 
man, turned his business into a codperative 
association; of M. Godin, of the well-known 
familistere at Guise; of M. Laroche Joubert, 
the paper manufacturer, who says that, ‘‘ given 
two mills with equal capital, and simi- 
lar in every respect, if one gives 
shares of profits to its workpeople, it is 
bound to beat the other out of the field, as 
it will have the pick of the workmen.” M. 
Godin reports that the patents invented by the 
workmen have greatly increased since the co- 
operative system was applied, although the 
profits of them gotoa common fund. Further 
facts assembled from the repprts of these em- 
ployers are that codperative workmen do not 
ask for a Monday holiday, as do others ; 
that there has been no case of a strike 
for an increased share in the profits ; 
that the workmen of the ‘‘ Maison Leclaire ” 
worked fourteen hours a day during a strike 
without the slightest complaint ; and, finally, 
that in ‘‘a silk-dyeing codperation” during a 
crisis the members took twenty-five francs a 
week instead of thirty-six to forty-six, the 





ordinary price for their labor. The German 
reports are far less favorable to the principle. 
Lord Rosebery asked for special replies con- 
cerning codperation applied to agriculture, but 
that relation seems scarcely to exist, 





Those who have most closely studied Mexican 
politics are the very ones to be guarded in pre- 
dicting the course of affairs in Mexico, yet we 
see no reason to modify the opinion, recently 
expressed in our columns, that most of the talk 
of a coming Dictatorship in Mexico, telegraph- 
ed from Arizona and elsewhere, shows more 
enterprise than good judgment. A reading of 
the Mexican press reveals a singular mixture 
of credulity, ignorance, and recklessness on 
the part of the news gatherers of the fron 
tier. Some weeks ago, it will be remembered, 
a Nogales despatch announced the assassina- 
tion of ex President Gonzales. Not even the 
vaguest rumor of such an event appears to 
have been heard of in Mexico. Then came 
that self-contradictory telegram, the first on 
the question of a Dictator, upon which we com. 
mented at the time. This was soon followed 
by «8 confirmatory despatch, appealing 
to the authority of the Mexican press. 
One of the papers cited was an = ob 
scure journal of the frontier, of about 
the rank of the HKatansiill Gazette. The 
other was the Voz de Méjico. Now, the latter 
is the organ of the Church, utterly obscurantist, 
the determined enemy of democratic institu- 
tions ; it has apparently seized upon the rumor 
of a dictatorship and given it currency to sup- 
port its own frequent prediction of the fall of 
the republic. To quote it as a high political 
authority is about the same as it would be to 
cite the Zadlet as representing American opi- 
nion on the question of common schools. 
This can be made clear by two lines of evi 
dence. The organs of extreme and uncom- 
promising Liberalism allude to the gossip 
about a Dictator, regard it as _ possibly 
a feeler put forth by the friends of Gen. 
Diaz, yet generally look upon it as the 
malicious suggestion of reactionary Clerical- 
ism. For example, El Mefistofeles, a 
Liberal newspaper of Leon, says: ‘‘ Only 
the papers led by the Vor de Meéjico 
are applauding, and already thinking that 
they see crushed under their feet the 
Constitution of ‘57 and the laws of reform.” 
And El Correo de las Doce shows its idea of the 
origin of the rumor when it declares: ‘‘ Let us 
have no compromises with this clerical party; 
it will neither forget its enmities nor appreciate 
favors. Ifit does not respect the laws, let it be 
made to do so by force; if it violates them, let it 
be severely punished.”’ Then, on the other hand, 
we find the part of the press which is 
friendly to the Administration, strongly resent- 
ing the suspicion that President Diaz would 
gladly make himself Dictator. Thus, A? Par- 
tido Lideral, the personal as distinguished from 
the official organ of the President, recently 
classed the charge of ambition for despotic 
power as only one among the many malignant 
and mendacious accusations brought against 
Diaz by his enemies. 





It may very well be that some of the flatter- 
ing and superserviceable friends of Gen. Diaz 
are talking of him as the only man capable of 
giving Mexico a stable government, and saying 








that either by a prolonged term of office, or 
making him eligible for retlection, or, in case 
of necessity, proclaiming him as Dictator, he 
ought tobe keptat the head of the nation. But, 
thus far, the most that can be said is that the 
Dictatorship has been talked about—just as the 
sale of Sonora has been talked about, just as 
the secession of the northern tier of States has 
been talked about, Probably it will turn out 
that one Was no more to have been expected to 
take place than the others. The Constitution 
may be amended so as to prolong the Presi 
dential term of office, or so as to admit 
the possibility of re@lection The Presi 
dent has given no authorized expression 
of his personal views on either of thes 
subjects. But it is) far more proba 
ble that he is meditating measf&res of (that 
peaceable sort, that he is employing his spare 
hours of thought in casting about to find some 
escape from the enormous financial diteulties 
which confront his Administration, than that 
he is desirous of imitating Santa Anna in plot 
ting to obtain the brief glory of a Dictatorship, 
inevitably followed, as he must Know it would 
be, by disgrace and exile and ignominy 


Count Kalnoky’s speech to the Hungarian 
Delegation last Saturday at Buda Pesth was call 
ed pacific in the telegraphic reports. In a certain 
sense this is correct. It makes for peace by being 
sufficiently warlike. It leaves no doubt that Pag 
land and Italy are ready to codperate with Aus 
tria against Russia if the latter Power should 
attempt a warlike intervention in Bulgaria, and 
that Germany is fully in accord with this tri 
ple alliance, though not inclined to participate in 
the action so longas she is not absolutely needed 
Kalnoky'’s references to the attitude of Ger 
many, though couched in diplomatic phrase 
ology, cannot be misunderstood, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary have their higher inte- 
rests in common, but each empire has its spe 
cial ones. ‘* The continuance of each country 
as a strong, independent Power forms an im 
portant interest for both "—in other words, Aus 
tria-Hungary is bound tosupport Germany when 
the latter's position is seriously threatened by a 
Franco- Russian alliance, and Germany’ to aid 
Austria-Hungary when imperilled by Russia. 
Germany has no interest of her own in the 
Bulgarian question, except so far as she is 
anxious to preserve the peace of Europe. Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s special interest there does not 
demand Germany's direct action; but this will 
be called into requisition when the former, 
worsted in the struggle with her special enemy, 
is menaced in her existence as ‘‘a strong 
Power.” Thus, while repelling Russian inva 
sion on the lower Danube—‘‘ lying outside of 
the sphere” of her German ally—with the 
help of England and Italy, she could also 
count on Germany's direct assistance in 
case Russia should seek a much more 
important theatre of war in Galicia, 
where ‘‘absolutely united interests are 
concerned.” In the meanwhile neutral Ger- 
many would closely watch France,and prevent 
her from entering the lists as an ally of the 
Czar and enemy of Italy; that is, without draw- 
ing the sword, she would give her ally such aid 
and comfort as really amounted to active co- 
operation. Under such circumstances it would 
be little short of madness for the Czar to throw 
down the gauntlet to Francis Joseph. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 





WEDNESDAY, November 10, to Tuxspay, November 16, 
1886, inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


THe judges of the United States Circuit 
Court at Cincinnati on Thursday morning ren- 
dered a decision in the celebrated suit of the 
Government against the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company. It is to the effect that the 
court has no jurisdiction in the case as present- 
ed by the Government counsel, and that the 
Bell Company has no agent in Ohio. As 
a consequence the suit is thrown out of court 
without prejudice. The result is understood 
to be that the suit must now be brought either 
against the company in Massachusetts, or 
against the parties who are managing local 
companies in Ohio. 


The Supreme Court of the United States on 
Monday dggided that the Choctaw nation is 
entitled to judgment for $3,108,708 against the 
United States for all existing claims. 


Second Auditor William A. Day of the 
Treasury Department, who was known when 
appointed as a very strong opponent of civil- 
service reform, saysin his annual report: ‘‘ In 
my report for 1885 I expressed the opinion that 
the ‘ efficiency of the force can be increased and 
maintained only by the prompt removal of 
clerks who are incompetent from any cause, 
by the appointment of active, intelligent, well- 
educated men, whose honesty and integrity 
are above suspicion, and by the promotion and 
encouragement of the most efficient and meri- 
torious.’ In consonance with that opinion I 
have had to recommend the removal of a num- 
ber of clerks of the classified service, and have 
selected new men from among those certified 
for appointment under the civil-service rules. 
It is but just to say that the civil-service ap- 
pointees generally appear to be men of inteili- 
gence and capacity, who will undoubtedly 
make excellent clerks as soon as they have ac- 
quired the technical knowledge and expertness 
which can be gained only by experience and 
practice. The clerks as a body are entitled to 
commendation for faithfulness and industry.” 


Postmaster Harrity of Philadelphia has writ- 
ten to the Civil-Service Reform Association of 
that city asking for an investigation of the 
charges against him. 


Mr. Charles H. Ham, for a dozen years Unit- 
ed States Appraiser at Chicago, has been re- 
moved, and Mr. Francis A. Hoffman, jr., ap- 
pointed in his place. Mr. Hoffman is a young 
lawyer, who stands high in his profession. but 
who has no expert knowledge as an appraiser. 
Mr. Ham is a lawyer, who is admitted at the 
Treasury Department to be one of the best, if 
not in fact the best appraiser in the United 
States. Mr. Hoffman is a local Democratic 
leader. Mr. Ham is a Republican who is not 
active in politics. ‘The contest for this office 
has been one of the most noted under this Ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. Blaine has published an open letter de- 
nying that he sneered at civil-service reform in 
his recent speeches in Pennsylvania. He says: 
** In effect I suid that the English civil service, 
which was held up as a model for our own 
Government by those who left the Republi- 
can party two years ago, is now under investi- 
gation and apparent condemnation by the 
English themselves; that the British Ministry 
have instituted a commission to examine into 
the alleged abuses, and that Mr. George W. 
Smalley, apparently agreeing hitherto with the 
American admirers of the English service, now 
declares the belief in England to be that the 
civil service is worse in all the departments of 
the Government than it was forty years ago. 
Mr. Smalley gives a somewhat detailed recital 
of the defects and abuses alleged to exist in 
the English service—defects and abuses 


which were never attributed to our own civil 
service, even by its most merciless censor. My 
argument implied, and was intended to imply, 
that the Republican party had been wise in not 





adopting the English system, with its life tenure 
and its large pension list, and all the attendant 
evils which have at last demanded investiga- 
tion by a ministerial commission.” 


Joseph 8. Miller, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, has submitted his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It is au elabo- 
rate document of 115 printed pages. The re- 
ceipts from all sources of internal-revenue 
taxation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1886, were $116,902,869, as compared with 
$112,421,121 for the year 1885, $121,590,039 
for the year 1884, $144,553,344 fcr the year 
1883, and $146,523,273 for the year 1882. 
The estimated expenses for the next fiscai year 
amount to $4,236,440, of which $1,900,000 is 
for salaries and expenses of collectors, $1,950, - 
000 for salaries and expenses of revenue agents, 
surveyors, gaugers, storekeepers, etc, and 

266,440 for salaries of officers and employees 
of the Commissioner’s office. The number of 
stamps issued during the year was 550,061,029, 
and their value $135,112,305. The amount of 
taxes collected from tobacco in the last fiscal 
year was $27,907,362. 


In his annual report of the operations of bis 
office during the past year, Adjt.-Gen. Drum 
devotes some space to recommendations touch- 
ing the improvement of the militia. He says : 
‘* State encampments, to be of absolute benefit, 
should at least be of ten days’ duration, and, 
while established at convenient points looking 
to economy in the concentration of the troops, 
should be at a sufficient distance from the 
homes of the members of the command in or- 
der to overcome business and social influences 
which Seriously affect efforts at imparting in- 
struction and holding the men in hand for drills, 
target practice, guard duty, etc. Camps should 
be divested of every appearance of holiday 
character. The programme of military exer- 
cises should exclude elementary company drills, 
and the time of the encampment devoted to in- 
struction and practice in skirmish and battalion 
drills and guard duty. As mostof the fighting 
in the future must be done in open order, a 
thorough acquaintance with the skirmish drill 
is of the highest importance.” 


The Chicago packers decided on Wednesday 
that they had been too hasty in placing an em- 
argo upon all members of labor organizations 
who might apply to them for work, and adopt- 
ed a resolution rescinding the anti-organization 
resolution, and substituting the following: 
‘* While we will not exclude from employment 
the members of such organizations, we will 
exercise the right to employ and discharge 
whom we please, and conduct the business on 
the ten-hour plan and according to our best 
interests.” The result was, that on Thursday 
many of the old men applied for work. 


Mr. Barry, delegate of the Knights of Labor, 
on Saturday night ordered the striking Chicago 
packers and butchers back to work. This 
was in accordance with orders from Mr. Pow- 
derly, who wrote: ‘‘ The Board instructs you 
and Carlton to settle by putting the men back 
at the old hours until the Order of the Knights 
of Labor takes definite action on the eight-hour 
question. If the men refuse, take their chart- 
ers. We must have obedience and discipline.” 
About 10,000 new men are at work, and that 
number of the old men will therefore be thrown 
out of employment. The old men quietly ap- 
plied for work on Monday, and many of them 
were accepted. 


The legality of the boycott is involved for 
the first time in Massachusetts in a trial, at Ply- 
mouth, of Peter McGough of Lynn and Wm. 
B. O’Keefe of Salem, both prominent Knights 
of Labor. Anindictment against them charges 
that an agent of Charles Harrington & Co. was 
in Plymouth on June 16 selling leather, and 
that the defendants attempted to prevent a man 
from buying leather of the agent by means of 
threats of boycotting. Gen. Butler for the 
defence moved on Wednesday 10 quash the 
indictment, citing the destruction of tea in 
Boston harbor as a precedent for boycotting. 
Chief-Justice Brigham overruled Gen, Butler’s 





‘mally elected, by acclamation, Prince 





motion for these reasons: ‘‘It is a principle 
well established that every man has a right to 
choose his own employees, and avy interfer- 
ence witb that right is unlawful. The right of 
labor to choose its own employer is no more 
sacred than that of the employer to buy what 
and of whom he chooses. It is also a principle 
that labor has the right to combine for the 
amelioration of its condition. Any man who 
undertakes to prevent the manufacturer from 
buying what or from whom he pleases, interferes 
with a legal right. So,ifa combination of persons 
be made to interfere with that right, it is an 
unlawful combination. If the means used for 
interference are unlawful, there is a combina- 
tion in every sense of the law. As to what 
means are unlawful, a combination to prevent 
one man from using leather made by another 
is a combination to an unlawful end, and, if 
effected by threats or intimidation, there may 
be a conspiracy.” The jury in the case disa- 
greed and were discharged. 


President McCosh of Princeton has made a 
public statement, in which he says: ‘‘ I hasten 
to express my acceptance of the explanation 

iven by Dr. Holmes, that only two lines of 
fis poem relate to Princeton. have also to 
acknowledge the favors shown by Harvard 
College to me personally in the matter of a de- 
gree, and could expect nothing further. But 
the fact remains, that on the occasion of an im- 
portant anniversary the good-will shown to 
other institutions all about us was withheld 
from Princeton, which I was invited to repre- 
sent. I acknowledge that Harvard had a right 
to bestow its honors where it chose, but, sur- 
rounded as I am by a body of professors, car- 
rying on original research, and printing their 
results for the public in books and periodicals, 
I thought it strange that no notice was taken 


of our College. I still feel that I had the same 
right to give expression to my feelings of in- 
dignation as Harvard had to withhold the re- 


cognition she gave to others.” 


Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Didactic and Polemic Theology in 
Princeton Theological Seminary since 1879, 
died on Thursday night at the age of sixty- 
three. Among his published works are: ‘ Out- 
lines of Theology ’ (1860, translated into Welsh 
1863), ‘The Atonement’ (1867), ‘Commentary 
on the Confession of Faith’ (1869), and 
‘Presbyterian Doctrine Briefly Stated’ (1869). 
He had been an editor of the Presbyterran Re- 
view, and most influential in the counsels of 
his Church. 


Judge Alfred Shaw, one of the organizers of 
the Republican party in the South, died in 
New Orleans on Monday. 

FOREIGN. 


The Bulgarian Sobranye on Wednesda vend 
alde- 
mar to succeed Alexander on the throne of 
that country. He is twenty-eight years of age 
and a son of Christian {X., King of Denmark. 
He is married to a daughter of the Duc de 
Chartres. One of his sisters is the Princess of 
Wales, and another the Empress of Russia, 
and one of his brothers is King of Greece. 


The Bulgarian Regency resigned on Wed- 
nesday in order to simplify the withdrawal of 
Karaveloff. Stambuloff and Mutkuroff will 
be retlected. The Bulgarian public received 
the news of Prince Waldemar’s election with 
coldness, Alexander being the popular choice. 
Prince Waldemar sent a telegram to the Re- 
gents, expressing his grateful sense of the honor 
conferred upon him by the Sobranye in electing 
him Prince of Bulgaria. He stated, however, 
that the decision as to his acceptance rested 
with his father, the King of Denmark, and 
that other duties might prevent his assuming 
the rulership of Bulgaria. . 


The King of Denmark, in behalf of Prince 
Waldemar. on Friday sent a telegram to Tir- 
nova expressing thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon his son, but declining upon 
ed condition to allow him to accept the 

rone, 
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After the election of Prince Waldemar, the 
Austrian and German ambassadors at St. Pe- 
tersburg were instructed by their governments 
to inquire of Russia the name of the candidate 
she favored as Prince Alexander’s successor. 
If Russia refused to accept the election of 
Prince Waldemar or to nominate another cap- 
didate, it would be considered that she enter- 
tained designs against Bulgarian independ- 
ence, and in this event England, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy would arrive at an under- 
standing similar to the one that existed among 
them at the period of the Berlin Congress. 


On Tuesday it was positively announced 
that Russia had designated Prince Nicholas of 
Mingrelia as her candidate for the throne of 
Bulgaria. The other Powers have unanimous- 
Vy approved of him as the successor to Prince 

lexander, and have invited Russia to now 
propose a satisfactory solution of her conflict 
with the Bulgarian Regency. Prince Nicholas 
of Mingrelia was born January 4, 1847, and is 
Colonel and aide-de-camp of the Emperor of 
Russia. He married in 1874 the Princess 
Marie, daughter of Alexander Adlerberg, 
General and Minister of the Imperial Court of 
Russia, and of the Countess Catharine, née 
Paltavzoff, maid of honor of the Empress. 


Count Kalnoky, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for the whole Austro-Hungarian Empire, on 
Saturday made before the Delegations a decla- 
ration of the Imperial foreign policy. The 
tenor of his entire address was pacific. In 
fact, Count Kalnoky’s speech was a retcho of 
the sentiments lately expressed by M. Tisza, 
maintaining the tatter’s declaration that the 
peace of Europe was for the present assured. 


Count Kalnoky’s statement was as follows : 
Austria’s interests in Bulgaria will be the 
maintenance of treaty rights. It is imma 
terial how internal affairs in Bulgaria proceed 
if the essentials of the Berlin Treaty are not 
infringed. It will be most difficult for Austria 
to avoid taking action during the present ex- 
citement. The importance of Gen. Kaulbars’s 
mission has been greatly overestimated. He 
has succeeded in making Russian influence 
felt in a most disagreeable manner, but he has 
also evoked the sympathy of Europe for the 
Bulgarian people. Gen. Kaulbars, by the 
course he has pursued, has attained nothing 
which is calculated to decide the political ex- 
istence of Bulgaria. In themeantime, Austria 
will patiently awajt events, abiding by the 
— embraced in the declaration of Herr 

isza, the Hungarian Prime Minister, which 
will remain a criterion of policy for a long 
time to come. If Austria is forced to inter- 
fere in order to vindicate the Berlin Treaty, 
the ss and codperation are assured of 
all the Powers resolved to protect European 
treaties, 


The London Standard says: “The plain 
English of Count Kaélnoky’s declaration is that 
Russia shall not occupy Bulgaria; if she does, 
she will have tu reckon with Austria and Eng- 
land and, in case of need, with Germany.’ 
The Journal de St.-Pétersbourg regrets the tone 
of Kalnoky’s speech, and says: ‘‘ Count Kal- 
noky explains Austria’s views; but we have 
yet to learn how it is proposed to reconcile 
those views with an exchange of ideas calcu- 
lated to produce accord, and with Russia’s 
special position arising from tbe sacrifices she 
has made for Bulgaria. These questions be- 
long to diplomacy, and concerning them we 
abstain from pronouncing judgment, in order 
to avoid envenoming the matter.” 


The Journal de St.-Pétersbourg says that the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet makes Austria responsible for 
the maintenance of the pee of the East. It 
adds: ‘* The Emperor cis Joseph's speech 
to the Delegations in Buda-Pesth on Saturda 
testified that he was conscious of the responsi- 
bility created by the Marquis of Salisbury mak- 
ing ritish policy dependent upon that of Aus- 
tria with regard to affairs in the East. It may 


be hoped that the warlike note sounded in the 





Guildhall will be lost in the eminently pacific 
note struck at Buda-Pesth.” 


An article in the Warsaw (azette has caused 
a sensation in Vienna. The writer warns Po- 
land that in clinging to Austria-Hungary she 
leans upon a decaying empire whose miserable 
collapse is drawing near; that the empire will 
soon be partitioned as was Poland, amid the 
exultations of one-half the people, who are now 
living in grumbling discontent under the Haps- 
burg sceptre. 


The Budget Committee of the Austrian Dele- 
gation has ratified the ordinary war budget. 
The War Minister, in explaining the budget, 
dwelt upon the speed with which the forces 
could be mobilized. 


It is rumored at Sofia that Russia is mobiliz 
ing troops. Gen. Kaulbars has declared the 
trial of the Burgas plotters null and void. It 
is reported from Athens that the peasants of 
Eastern Rumelia are declaring themselves in 
favor of Russia, and that a civil war is immi 
nent. Count Andrassy, in an interview on Mon- 
day with the Emperor Francis Joseph, said 
that he feared Count Kalnoky’s speech before 
the Delegations on Saturday would induce 
Russia to fight. The Emperor replied that his 
opinion was to the contrary, but that while he 
was passionately opposed to provoking war, he 
fully approved Count Kalnoky’s attitude on 
the Bulgarian question. 


The impending negotiations between Sir 
William White, British Ambassador to Turkey, 
and the Porte relative to the Egyptian question 
will, it is now stated, be completed forthwith 
according to the instructions given previously 
to the recent French agitation for evacuation. 
The basis of the fresh understanding will be 
the joint report on the condition of Egypt, to be 
made by Mukhtar Pasha and Sir Henry Drum 
mond Wolff, the special Turkish and English 
envoys respectively, who have been for some 
time engaged in the work of investigating 
Egyptian affairs. Their report will deal with 
the workings of the present Anglo-Turkish 
Convention in Egypt, and make suggestions as 
to how the reforms in the military, civil, and 
other departments of the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment specified in the Convention can best be 
carried into execution. 


Mr. Gladstone publishes a letter inviting the 
Liberals to reunite. He says: ‘* After reading 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s speech it seems to 
me that we have arrived at the testing situation 
for all Liberals really desiring Liberal union. 
Wehave no right to demand, when the Govern. 
ment have produced their plans, that they shall 
pursue an altered course upon them, but we 
have already tolerated a long delay in the pro- 
duction of those plans. The beginning of new 
delays in February will virtually be making in- 
definite the production of the plans. Iam una- 
ble to understand how anybody promoting or 
inviting such delay can be said to desire the re- 
union of the Liberal party.” 


Lord Salisbury will spend Sunday at Hat- 
field House, in Hertfordshire, notwithstanding 
the demand of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion that he remain in London on that day in 
order to receive a deputation of unemployed 
workingmen. 

A meeting of British Anarchists has been 
called to assemble in Cleveland Hail, London, 
on November 23, to protest against the action 
of the Chicago court which tried and sentenced 
Spies and his colleagues. 

The British Parliament was to have met on 
Thursday, but it has been prorogued to De- 
cember 9. 

Sir William Hart Dyke has been appointed 
Governor of Hong Kong. 

The Earl of Enniskillen is dead. 
seventy-nine years of age. 

George Thomas Doo, a famous English en- 
graver, is dead at the age of eighty-six. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold delivered a farewell 
address on Friday night to the schoolmasters 


He was 











of the Westminster District, who presented 
him with a testimonial on his retirement from 
the office of School Inspector, He concluded 
by giving the teachers before him counsel, 
and making a reflection. The counse! was, 
to insist tpon having a Minister of Educa 
tion. The reflection was on the anxious out 
look of the new times. When old influences 
are failing, the masses are likely to be what 
their teachers make them. ‘‘I find,” said Mr 
Arnold, *‘ plenty of deleterious and detestable 
influences at work, but they are influences of 
the journalist in one place, in another intlu 
ences of the politician, in some places both 
They are not influences of teachers, The in 
fluence of elementary teachers, so far as my 
observation extends, is for good. It helps 
morality and virtue.” 


Mr. Phelps, United States Minister to Eng 
land, delivered a lecture on Friday before th 
Institute of Philosophy at Edinburgh, in th: 
course of which he said that law is a reflex of 
public opinion and should thus be maintained 
or it would perish in a free country. Liberty, 
said Mr. Phelps, is nota privilege of the strong 
but a protection of the weak. Nor are the rich 
chietly interested in the maintenance of the 
rights of property. The less property a man 
has, the more important it is to him that it be 
safe. No property will be safe # hen once the 
general security that protects all ilike has beon 
lost. It is a delusion to suppose that this seca 
rity can be impaired to a certain extent and 
preserved for the residue. There can be no 
middle ground. Either title to lawful property 
must be universally protected, or it ceases to be 
protected at all, 


The meeting of the next Oriental Congress 
has been postponed until 1890 


The Vatican is preparing for publication 
an encyclical letter condemning and stigma 
tizing the Italian Government, whose policy, 
the letter will say, places the Pope in the 
power of a revolution which menaces his 
liberty. 


Paul Bert, who died on Thursday at Ton 
quin, of fever, was equally famous as politi- 
cian, man of science, and reformer of social 
institutions. He had an inherited aversion to 
the aristocracy and the ecclesiastical party, and 
when he received from Gambetta in 1881 the 
portfolio of Pablic Instruction, the Clerical 
party was completely nonplussed for the mo- 
ment. He first entered the political arena con- 
spicuously in 1870, and devoted himself large- 
ly to matters relating to public instruction. It 
was mainly through his efforts that Pasteur 
got a pension of 12,000 francs annually, as 
a reward and encouragement of his researches, 
M. Bert's own scientific discoveries would 
have sufticed to establish his fame had he never 
entered politics. He discovered, among other 
things, that the all-important lung food, oxy- 
gen, becomes a deadly poison to all living 
things if condensed beyond a certain degree. 
His volume entitled *La Pression Baromé- 
trique ’ contains many new observations on the 
effects of altitude on health. He was elected 
President of the Biologic Society in 1878, to 
succeed Claude Bernard. 


The Prussian mili budget, which has 
just been submitted to the Bundesrath; places 
the regular expenditures at 267,577,000 marks, 
an increase of 4,226,000, and the non-recurring 
expenditures at 27,811,000 marks, an increase 
of 12,476,000, arising chiefly from the pur- 
chase of additional supplies of arms. The offi 
cial census of Prussia shows a population of 
28,318,458. 


The Ghilzai rebels in Afghanistan have been 
attacked by the Afghan General sent to subdue 
them and badly defeated. The General sent to 
Cabul ten cartloads of heads of rebels killed in 
the battle, as a token of the victory his forces 
had won. 

The schooner Flying Scud, which was seized 
at Halifax, has been released on the payment 
of a fine of $400 under protest, 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Ir has been said in some quarters that Presi- 
dent Cleveland made a mistake, or committed 
some sort of indiscretion, in speaking as he did 
about the newspapers in his speech at the 
Harvard dinner. We have not been able to 
share in this view, for two reasons. One is, 
that the fitness of what a man says in a 
speech has to be measured in some degree by 
the way in which his audience receives it. 
The other is, that what the President said was 
true, and was called for in the interest of both 
political and social morality. 

No man in the United States has ever 
addressed an audience of a better quality, 
as regards either intelligence or patriotism, 
than the President addressed on Monday week 
at Cambridge, and it came from all parts of the 
country. No part of his speech was delivered 
with as much feeling and emphasis as that re- 
lating to the press, and this might have been 
awkward for him if it had been addressed 
to disapproving or unsympathetic hearers. 
As a matter of fact, however, to no part 
of the speech was the response of the audience 
so hearty and enthusiastic. Itseemed to touch 
an answering chord in the breast of every man 
in the room, and was greeted with vehement 
and long-protracted applause. All who were 
listening to him seemed to share the emotion 
with which he alluded to the way in which he 
and his family had been pursued by the news 
paper ‘‘ghouls.” They felt for bim and with him 
as the victim of newspaper enterprise. What 
such an assemblage received in such a way can- 
not have been a mistake of any kind. On the 
contrary,we need no other proof that it was the 
right thing said at the right time and in the 
right way. To have called forth from such a 
body of Americans such hearty condemnation 
of ‘‘ journalism” as practised by a portion of 
the American press, was, indeed, a great pub- 
lic service. 

In the second place, there is no question 
anywhere of the truth of what he said. Every 
one acknowledges this. No better illustration 
of it could be furnished than the fact 
that since he said it the worst offend- 


ers have formed a sort of Syndicate of: 


Blackguardism, for mutual defence and sup- 
port. The chief members of it are the Sun, 
the Tribune, the Mail and Express (Cyrus W. 
Field’s paper), the World, and the Buiook- 
lyn Hagle. Every one of these has felt the 
Presidential lash, and is writhing under it, 
tough as their hides are. So they are now 
feeling a common shock at the indelicacy of 
his attack on them, and at the absurdity of 
his objecting to their mode of making money 
and gratifying their malice. As_ they 
have no one else to quote in support of 
their positions, they quote each other. Each 
says ditto to all the rest. As a general rule the 
press of the country recognizes the abuse of 
the system of news-gathering of which the 
President has been the victim, so that the 
members of the Syndicate really find nobody to 
cite in extenuation except the companions of 
their guilt. Dick acquits Tom and Harry ac- 
quits Dick, and they try to be jocose over 
their wretched plight. But the scandal-mon- 
gering and prying branch of journalism has 
none the Jess received a check. The public 


, 





indignation over it has been long rising, and 
has not been assuaged by any demon- 
strations, however ostentatious, of its pecu- 
niary profitableness. In fact, this indig- 
nation has been deepened thereby, and all 
it needed was some powerful and fearless 
voice, like the President’s, to give it expression. 
The result shows what a staggering blow he 
delivered when he turned on them in honest 
human shame and wrath. 

Some members of the Syndicate are now 
trying to bolster themselves up under the 
effect of James Russell Lowell’s splendid 
tribute to the President’s honesty and 
courage, by taking up the wretched Haw- 
thorne business, and pretending to believe Mr. 
Hawthorne rather than Mr. Lowell, when 
Mr. Hawthorne says that Mr. Lowell knew 
he had come to _ interview him. The 
way they are working this matter up is 
really amusing as an example of depraved in- 
genuity. One of their assumptions is, that Mr. 
Lowell’s refusal to furnish English gossip to 
the World himself shows that he must have 
meant to furnish it to Hawthorne for the World. 
There is probably nobody, whether blockhead 
or knave, outside the ‘‘ journalistic profession,” 
who would have the hardihood to print a bit 
of reasoning of this sort. Decent people in 
other callings, of course, see that Mr. Lowell’s 
refusal was full notice to Hawthorne that there 
would be no use in trying to get out of him 
through an interview what hé was not willing 
to furnish through his own pen, and a full 
assurance to himself that Hawthorne came 
to him simply as a friend. It is, there- 
fore, corroborative evidence of the strongest 
kind that Hawthorne went to bis house and 
sat at his table in disguise, and, not daring to 
produce his note-book, tried to remember the 
careless chat of an old friend, in order to con- 
vert it into journalistic ‘‘hash” and sell 
it to a dealer. The controversy itself de- 
serves no further notice. But the use made 
of it by the Syndicate shows how true the 
President kept his rudder when his galley 
dashed in among the journalistic bumboats at 
Harvard. 








“ THE CURSE OF PATRONAGE.” 

THE examination which Democratic politicians 
and organs are making into the causes of their 
party’s defeat where it suffered reverses in the 
recent elections, proves to be one of the most im- 
pressive lessons as to the wisdom of civil-service 
reform which have yet been taught the coun- 
try. A great mass of unimpeachable Democratic 
testimony is being collected which establishes 
beyond question the fact that the spoils system 
has been the chief cause of all their troubles. 
‘‘The curse of patronage did the business,” 
says Chauncey F. Black, the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of Pennsylvania, in ex- 
plaining his defeat, ‘* and the same cause was 
operative all over the country, just as it was 
here.” 

The correctness of Mr. Black’s diagnosis is 
established by the results of the election in 
States where the effect of the spoils policy and of 
the reform system has been clearly contrasted. 
In Massachusetts the President lived up to its 
professions in the treatment of public office as 
a public trust; in Indiana and Virginia he 
yielded to the demands of the politicians 





that places in the civil service should be 
treated as the rewards of partisan service. 
In Massachusetts the Democrats reduced the 
Republican plurality from 24,000 two years 
ago to less than 10,000, and made a net gain 
of two Congressmen ; in Indiana and Vir- 
ginia the Democrats lost their plurality of 1884 
on the popular vote and almost half their Con- 
gressmen. There is no disputing the logic of 
such results, and honest Democratic newspa- 
pers, like the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
frankly confess that they constitute a ‘‘ boom 
for civil-service reform.” 

Spoilsmen who attempt to hold the President 
responsible for their own defeat, unwillingly 
bear witness to the harm which patronage has 
done their party. Congressman Barbour of 
Virginia set out the other day to saddle the 
blame for the result in his State upon Mr. 
Cleveland, and said that the trouble was that 
the Administration had not been Democratic 
enough—in other words, had not given out 
the offices rapidly enough to party workers. 
But with a delicious naiveté he immediately 
went on to say: ‘‘ There has been another 
thing in Virginia operating against us. What 
patronage has been given out has raised up a 
crop of angry men. There were numerous 
applicants for each Federal office. The men 
who were disappointed have given us trouble,” 
According to Mr. Barbour’s own evidence, 
therefore, it was patronage itself which made 
the mischief, and the trouble would only have 
been greater if the offices had been given out 
more hberally. 

Nobody has more forcibly stated the reasons 
why patronage harms a party than that uncom- 
promising Pennsylvania Democrat, Solicitor- 
General Jenks, who talks in this plain-spoken 
fashion : 

‘* Tf all the offices in the civil service were turned 
over to the Democrats at one sweep, there would 
still be nearly as many disgruntled Democrats as 
now. For, even then, all the Democrats who 
think they are entitled to recognition could not be 
accommodated,and every mgn disappointed would 
be an agent of discontent. “When the Republi- 
cans had the patronage of the Government at 
their disposal, they had the same trouble. It is 
simply impossible to dispense patronage to the 
satisfaction of the politicians. The only way to 
be without enemies is to be without patronage. 
Democrats have been opposed in elections not 
because patronage was sparingly or injudiciously 
or unfairly dispensed, but because they belony to 
the unfortunate party in power. In this regard 
it is a great misfortune to a man to be in power. 
A man who has no favors to give makes no ene- 
mies by giving them; but you cannot bestow fa- 
vors on the few without making enemies of the 
mepy who expect and are disappointed.” 

This theoretical view of the matter is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the practical experience of 
Mr. Kleiner, an Indiana Democratic Congress- 
man. Mr. Kleiner secured changes in all but 
oye of the 134 post-offices in his district, ex- 
pecting that his party would be delighted with 
his course. Instead of the universal satisfac- 
tion which he looked for, however, he found 
that there was no end of complaint. Mr. 
Kleiner thus illustrates the workings of the 
system : 


“Take a cross-roads post-office with a salary of 
$450 a year attached. There are two or three 
rivals in business, each keeping a little store. 
Each wants the post-office and makes a hot fight 
for it, and when the applicant who gets the lar- 

est number of residents in the vicinity to si 
fis petition is given the office, the others sulk and 
comp!ain They will say that the man appoint- 
ed had not done as much for the party as they 
had respectively. The disappointed ones sympa- 
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thize with each other, and get the sympathy of 
relatives and friends, and pretty soon the Con- 
gressman finds that he has made enemies because 
of an appointment that was scarcely considered 


worth having.” 

Nor were the post-oftices the only source of 
trouble. There were numberless applicants for 
foreign missions, consulates, and other offices 
in the civil service, who thought their Congress- 
man ought to be able to get the places 
for them, and who held him responsible 
if he failed, as he must inevitably do in most 
cases, since there were not offices enough to go 
round. Mr. Kleiner, who declined a renomi- 
nation, and is thus able to speak frankly upon 
the subject, confesses that he has been con- 
verted to civil-service reform by his experience. 
‘It is no wonder to me,” he says, ‘that 
the House was charged with inefficiency last 
session. The Democratic members were kept 
so constantly engaged in looking after places 
for constituents that they had not time to give 
legislative subjects consideration. I know that 
I found it impossible to keep the run of current 
business. The greatest reform that we could 
bring about would be to free Senators and 
Representatives from all responsibilities as to 
the distribution of offices. They should not 
have anything to do with it.” 

No feature of the recent elections is more 
fortunate than the fact that Democrats them- 
selves have thus been brought to see and admit 
‘the curse of patronage.” It is no longer a 
theory of Mugwumps that the spoils system is 
bad for a party ; it is now the confession ex- 
torted from Democratic politicians by the re 
sults of the recent campaign. It has been 
demonstrated by the unanswerable logic of 
figures that civil-service reform ‘‘pays” as a 
political investment, and the spoilsmen find 
themselves left without any argument. 





THE PROHIBITION PARIY’S VOTE. 


Tue impression which the first returns from 
the recent elections gave, that the Prohibition 
movement was losing ground, was entirely 
misleading. It now appears that instead of 
suffering a diminution, the Prohibitionists 
have made gains in nearly or quite every 
State in the Union in which they have 
a party organization. Returns of the 
votes for their candidates are still slow in com- 
ing to hand, but enough have been received to 
indicate that the vote which the party gave to 
St. John in 1884 has been more than doubled 
this year. We give in the following table the 
vote as it was cast in the two previous 
years in the principal Eastern, Middle, and 
Western States, together with that for this 
year, so far as it has been received. Most of 
this year’s figures are semi-official and are not 
likely to vary much from those of the official 
count. Those for New York State are based 
upon returns received by the Vorce, as are 
those for several of the Western States : 


1884, 1885. 1826. 

0 Ee eee oe = ae 3,923 
New Hampshire......... 1,571 ‘ 2.194 
: ae >) 2 1,832 
Massachusetts........... 9,923 4,714 &, L60 
Connecticut............. 2,305 — 4,689 
Ee i6 one ee 20,808 
New York.............. 24,999 30,867 35,000 
ee 6,153 eee 19,579 
Pennsylvania ......... 15,283 15,046 32,422 
,. eee ia aheaiien 46,435 87,001 








Pe iicscnasecnonecen 11,069 28.081 28,857 
ado negicaes 4.028 . R975 
Illinois ....... ‘ . 12,074 ; . 19,527 
ee . 18,408 13,950 $5,000 
Minnesota..... ... 4,084 focates 2,000 

Ds non Si cicensan rer 104, 159 
Grand totals. ... . .113,404 211,068 


It will be seen at a glance that, with the single 
exception of Massachusetts, there has been an 
increase in every State over the vote cast for 
St. John. Thisis the severest test which can be 
made, for the St. John vote represented some- 
thing more than prohibition sentiment. Thou- 
sands of Republicans voted for him be 
cause they could not conscientiously vote 
for Blaine, and could not make up their 
minds to vote for a Democrat. Then, too, in 
many States this year the Republican candi 
dates were either openly committed to prohi 
bition principles, or they stood upon platforms 
favomng the submission of the question toa 
popular vote. In Maine the Republican can 
didate was pledged to support the — prohi 
bitory laws, yet even there the Prohibition 
vote was nearly doubled. It was perceptibly 
increased in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
and though it fell off a little in Massachusetts 
from St. John’s vote, it was nearly double that 
cast last year. In Connecticut it is more than 
double what it was in 1884, 

Inthe important States of New York and 
New Jersey the showing of the party is a rm 
markable evidence of solidity and increasing 
strength. The figures for New York are based 
upon actual returns from half the counties, 
showing slight gains, and seeming to 
warrant the statement that the total vote 
will be two or three thousand larger than 
the very large vote ot last year. When we 
consider that the only State candidates voted 
for in the last campaign were those for Court 
of Appeals Judge, and that the fact of there 
being a Prohibition candidate in the field 
was hardly recognized outside that party, 
this outcome is most significant. There was 
no dissatisfaction with the Republican candi 
date to account for the large vote, since 
Judge Daniels was known to be a Prohibition- 
ist, whereas last year objection was made to 
Mr. Davenport that he was interested in a 
vineyard. In a very quiet State campaign, 
with no canvass conducted by any party, the 
Prohibitionists have polled over 30,000 votes, 
or about 5,000 more than they polled in 
1884, and a tew thousand more than they 
polled in 1885. Their party is evidently com 
pact, and determined enough to give the Re 
publican managers warning not to attempt at 
Albany this winter the passage of further 
legislation in the interest of “ protection to 
Republican saloon-keepers.” 

The most notable figures from this part of 
the country, however. are those from New Jer 
sey. The Prohibition vote there has risen 
from 6,153 in 1884 to 19,579 this vear. A 
careful examination of it, which we have made 
by counties, shows that it is drawn almost en- 
tirely from the Republicans. Of course, so 
long as this loss, or anything like it, continues 
to be maintained, the Republicans have no 
hope whatever of carrying the State. 

In the five Western States for which we give 
the figures, the gains of the Prohibitionists are 
uniform and very large. In an off year, in 
which nobody expected much of them, the 
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| Ohio Prohibitionists: have cast a vote nearly 


three times as large as they gave St. John, and 
slightly larger than they cast in the exciting 
campaign for Governor last year In In- 
diana the Prohibitionists have nearly tripled 
their St. John 
increased it 


vote; in Lllinois they have 
from 12,000 to nearly 20,000 ; 
in Michigan they the State 
an uncertain one by increasing their vote 
from 18,000 in 1884 to 35,000 this year, and 
have done the same thing for Minnesota by ad 
vancing from 4,600 in 1884 to 12,000 this year, 

All these figures are significant, but when 
we take them by sections, and then by the 
country 


bave made 


at large, their real meaning becomes 
more apparent. The increase in New England 
has been comparatively slight, but it has 
been sufticient to make Connecticut a bopeless 
State for the Republicans, and Rhode Island, 
which we have not included in our list because 
it held no general election this vear, a doubtful 
one. In the three important Middle States the 
Prohibition vote has advanced from 46,000 to 
87.000, and 
make the * pivotal ” out of 
the three, pretty surely Democratic in al 
most any kind of Presidential contest in 1888, 
In the West, in four of which 
have hitherto been strongly Republican, the 
total Prohibition vote has more than doubled, 
increasing from 49.000 to 164,000, and making 
at least two of the Republican strongholds 
“doubtful” for Taking the three 
groups of States together we find the total for this 
year to be 211,968, against 118,404 in 1884, 
The Vorce estimates the total Prohibition vote 
in the country this year at about 325,000 
against 150,000 for St. John, and the estimate 
is entirely reasonable 
fore, more than 


has gained strength enough to 


two States 


five States, 


1SSS, now 


The party has, there- 
doubled its numbers within 
two years, and the gain has come mainly from 
the Republican ranks, 

SOME FURTHER ADVICK TO WELI- 

MEANING PEOPLE. 

We have received several letters from support- 
ers of the George movement, and from friends 
of ‘* Labor ” generally, remonstrating with us 
vigorously for asking them to furnish specific 
remedies for the evils they describe in the con- 
dition of what we suppose we must call ‘‘ the 
working class "—for they insist on being a 
this country. They particularly 
object to being asked to embody these reme- 
dies in legislative bills, and seem to think 
a cruel and unfeeling disposition 
to propose such a thing, and, not only this, but 
incapacity for seeing the signs of the times, 
This latter charge is the one on which the 
purely philanthropic, or what some people 
have called the ‘‘crank,” element in the George 
movement dwells with most relish. Some of 
them appear to revel in the belief that they see 
clearly the approach of an immense revolu- 
tion, resulting in a complete reorganization of 
society from top to bottom, including the 
destruction or permanent redistribution of 
property, to which such wiseacres as the edi- 
tor of the Nation are blind as bats. 

With this latter class we do not argue: they 
are nearly all prophets. Their letters and ser- 
mons and speeches are simply predictions of 
wonderful things such as the world has been 
made familiar with by thousands of enthusiasts 


class—in 


it shows 
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during the last twenty centuries. It is well 
settled that there is no use in discussing 
with a prophet. All you can do with him is 
to disbelieve him. It is sufficient for us to 
know that no changes have occurred in the 
organization of human society during the 
historic period, except as the result of changes 
in human nature; that such changes in hu- 
man nature as have taken place have been but 
slight, and have been very slow; and that 
at the rate at which we are now travelling, 
the change which would be necessary to 
abolish or greatly modify the institution of 
property would probably take at least 2,000 
years, and would consist in an elevation 
in human character and an improvement 
in the human physique such as we now only 
dream of, or read about in ‘‘ Utopias.” In fact, 
we shall probably never give up property, or 
agree to distribute property according to a 
man’s wants, and not according to his deserts 
or according to the benefits he renders to the 
community, until every man possesses the 
qualities which now render the acquisition of 
property easy. 

But we must again urge on the other and 
saner class, who really believe that great im- 
provements in the condition of manual laborers 
are possible through legislation, the solemn 
duty of abandoning vague declamation, 
whether in the pulpit, press, or platform, 
about the wrongs of labor. We do not say 
this by way of a jeer or a sarcasm, but in 
most sober earnest. They know as well as we 
do that the assumption that every manual 
laborer is an intelligent and enlightened person, 
entirely competent to form rational opinions 
about his own interests and those of the State, 
is simply a bit of politician’s humbug. They 
know that the working class in every large 
city in the Union contains a very large ele- 
ment of ignorance—ignorance not only of let- 
ters, but of the Constitution and the laws, and 
of the central ideas of American society. 
A very large proportion of them are for- 
eigners, who have either had no schooling 
at all or had no training whatever in the art of 
government. They have a childlike faith in 
the omnipotence of Government, and a child- 
like belief that the Government is a kind of 
providence,existing apart from the community, 
and possessing powers and funds which it does 
not draw from the community. On _ these 
men the vehement suggestions of educated 
or half-educated orators and writers that the 
Legislature could, if it would, relieve them 
from the necessity of pleasing employers 
with their work, and give them a share 
of the luxuries enjoyed by a _ few 
rich people, with more leisure to enjoy these 
luxuries, and exemption from the necessity 
of saving for times of sickness or idleness, and 
from the need of paying rent and railroad 
fares, act most  mischievously. They 
are already producing on the minds of 
workingmen the effect of stock speculation or 
other forms of gambling—that is, a vague ex- 
pectation of easily acquired wealth and securi- 
ty, and the always resulting dislike of steady 
labor and loss of interest in the daily task, 
to suy nothing of envy and hatred of every 
one who seems more fortunate than they are. 
We are satisfied that two-thirds of the strikes 
and other labor disturbances, with all their 





barbarizing atrocities, which are working so 
much injury to business, are due to the unrest 
produced by vague declamation of people who 
think themselves benefactors of the race. 

We therefore most earnestly urge upon all 
such to buckle down now, frem this day for- 
ward, to the drafting of bills to be sub- 
mitted to the public and the Legislature, 
showing the exact manner in which they 
think our existing social organization can 
be suddenly improved. Of course, nobody 
will expect these drafts to be anything 
but rough. They will necessarily, Jike all 
first drafts, be capable of revision, but they 
will give us all a tolerably good idea of the 
manner in which those who most occupy 
themselves with that mysterious thing, ‘‘ the 
labor problem,” expect to solve it.. Let them 
assume that we all agree with them in 
thinking that the New York Legislature 
or Congress ought to relieve the workingman 
from everything of which he now complains 
as to land, wages, food and clothing, and edu- 
cation. This done, the machinery for the new 
era must, of course, be provided. The State 
can only act through laws, and the laws 
must be drawn up and discussed and 
enacted and on acertain lay put into effect 
through officers appointed for the purpose. 
If house-owners are to be compelled to part 
with their property and lower their rents ; if 
employers are to be compelled to pay higher 
wages for less work, or to have their laborers 
selected for them by others; if vendors are to 
have their prices fixed by public authority, or rich 
men are to be compelled to live in small houses 
on plain fare, and give up horses and carriages, 
of course it must all be set out in black and white 
by statute, with the penalties for non-perform- 
ance. These things cannot be accomplished by 
sermons or public meetings. So let us have the 
bills. We promise them prompt and respect- 
ful criticism, if they come from reformers or 
philanthropists of note. 





HOW NOT TO TAX, 


Tue next session of Congress will be con- 
fronted with a problem that has seldom dis- 
turbed the equanimity of a legislature, viz., 
How Not to Tax. Former reductions of taxa- 
tion have presented themselves to us in the 
light of expediency. There has always been 
some part of the public debt to which surplus 
revenue might be applied, % that in case of 
failure to repeal taxes there would not be ne- 
cessarily any considerable locking up of money 
in the Treasury, The difficulty confronting 
us now lies in the fact that there will 
be no part of the public debt redeem- 
able at par after the 30th of June next. 
Any excess of revenue over ordinary expendi- 
tures after that time must be either locked up, 
or expended in the purchase of bonds at such 
premium as the holders choose to demand. 
Neither of these alternatives is likely to pro- 
duce much satisfaction in the public mind. 
A forced locking up of money would certainly 
be met by a popular protest, and a perfectly 
justifiable one. The evils resulting from an 
artificial contraction of the currency would 
be serious enough in themselves, but they 
would be magnified in imagination to an 
unknown extent. A check would be given to 





all new enterprises, and everybody whose busi- 
ness should not be as prosperous as, in his own 
opinion, he might think it ought to be, would 
ascribe his shortages to the locking up of 
money by the Government. Indeed, such a 
state of business is quite preposterous. 

But are the American people likely to view 
with equanimity the purchase of their own 
bonds at rates of premium ranging from 12 to 
37 per cent.? And supposing they are, how 
are we to know that the holders will limit their 
demands to those figures when they find a pur- 
chaser in the market who is under the 
necessity of buying at any rate? The lan- 
guage of the law would seem to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a suffi- 
cient amount to meet the annual sinking fund 
if there are none redeemable at par, but it 
is certain that when the words ‘purchase 
or payment” were used in the law, no such 
thing was contemplated as purchasing bonds 
ata premium. The object of the sinking-fund 
clause was to improve the public credit, to 
make the bonds sell well, not to make the 
Government pay a bonus for the privilege of 
retiring them. While the Secretary might, 
therefore, and in the absence of fresh legislation 
probably would, buy or offer to buy bonds 
sufficient for the sinking fund, say $50,000,000 
per year, such action would be sure to pro- 
voke criticism, and would still come far short 
of meeting the exigency, far short ef getting 
rid of the surplus money after the 30th of June 
next, 

There can be no further dodging of the 
question, How Not to Tax? If the present 
Congress does dodge it, the President will be 
obliged to call the new one in extra session be- 
fore midsummer. Here, we presume, is the 
explanation of the chuckles of the Re- 
publican politicians over the happy circum 
stance that they did not get a majority 
of the next House. If they had got such ma- 
jority, they would have been obliged to frame 
the measures for reducing taxes. This is just 
the responsibility they want to avoid. Whether 
the taxes are taken off liquor and tobacco, or 
whether tbe reduction is made on the tariff, or 
both together, they want to be in a position 
to take advantage of any discontent growing 
out of the reductions. For, strange as it must 
appear to foreigners, the only discontent that 
is likely to make itself felt in the premises will 
be among the protected classes on the one hand, 
and the temperance people on the other. 
We are in a condition which the author 
of Gulliver never dreamed of, although it 
would have delighted him if he could have 
anticipated it—a condition where the only ef- 
fective outcry, the only one that as yet reaches 
the ears of Congress, is against any reduction 
of taxes, and where, accordingly, political par- 
ties desire that their enemies may carry the 
elections. 

But the exigencies of politics will not stave 
off the issue. It must be met, and we shall 
soon see arare ‘ight. The protectionists have 
reached the jumping-off place, They repealed 
the duties on tea and coffee twelve or fifteen 
years ago. There is no large source of customs 
revenue now that does not serve for protection 
to somebody. But there is one source that 
offers irresistible temptations, because in the 
first place it is large and in the second place 
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the people protected by it are a good way off, 
viz., sugar. The duties on sugar and molasses 
yield about fifty millions per annum. By re- 
pealing these, the necessity of further re- 
ductions would not be obviated, but it would 
be much lessened. We observe with interest 
that one of the high-tariff associations bas given 
a place in the discussions of the subject at its 
next annual meeting to be held at Pensacola, 
Fla., to the question, ‘‘Do the agricultural 
products of the South need further protec- 
tion?” This is an interesting question cer- 
tainly, and it might be supplemented by an- 
other, namely, *‘ Do the agricultural produc- 
tions of the North need further protec- 
tion?” Is there any more need of a duty 
on wool than on sugar? Is there any need of 
a duty on rice, oranges, hemp, potatoes, cod- 
fish, lumber, coal, salt, or liveanimals ? These 
questions open a fine vista for economical dis- 
cussion. We trust that the Pensacola meeting 
will not shrink from its duty. 

We presume that the attempt will be made 
to repeal all taxes on tobacco, except those 
on the imported article. It ought not to suc- 
ceed. All the arguments that can support 
any tax, clamor for the retention of this. 
But if the moiety of the tobacco tax that 
yet remains is thrown off, there will 
still be a very great surplus in the Treasury. 
The elasticity of the revenue is so great, espe- 
cially at the advent of prosperous times, that 
the repeal of the tobacco tax would proba- 
bly not be felt as a rehef one year later. 
There will then remain only the duties on 
distilled and fermented liquors and on bank 
notes—the latter an unconsidered trifle—in the 
internal-revenue system. The fertile mind of 
James G. Blaine anticipated this trouble some 
years ago when he proposed that the proceeds of 
the whiskey tax be distributed to the several 
States, but he did not go so far as to pro- 
pose that the tax be repealed. The only 
persons in public life who have had the hardi- 
hood to advocate free whiskey are Judge Kel- 
ley and Mr. Samuel J. Randall of Pennsyl: 
vania, in whose eyes King Alcohol has no ter- 
rors in comparison with any reduction, large 
or small, of the duties on imports. 

The protectionist junta will probably make 
up their minds in the end to sacrifice the sugar 
planters (but not the refiners) to the necessity, 
which can no longer be avoided, of tax reduc- 
tion. This line of policy is foreshadowed by 
the Tribune, which says that the Louisiana 
planters have forfeited all claims to protection 
by voting the Democratic ticket! But that is 
what Sam Randall does. Has he forfeited all 
claims to protection too? We shall ‘‘ view 
with alarm ” the scene in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when the Republican protection- 
ists attack their Democratic allies in 
this ungrateful fashion. If the sugar duties 
are to be repealed, we are satisfied that some 
other duties will be repealed at the same time. 
Meanwhile, there is scant encouragement for 
the wiseacres who are ‘‘ organizing a move- 
ment” for a progressive income tax, the 
problem of the day being How Not to Tax. 

ENGLISH SOCIALISM AND POLITICS. 

Lonpon, November 4. 

AMONG the institutions to which the presence 

of a Conservative Ministry will give a few years 














more of life, the Corporation of London may 
probably be reckoned. Before long it may 
celebrate, if it is so disposed, its septcentenary. 
The first Mayor of London—antiquaries dispute 
about the matter, but they dispute about every- 
thing—is generally taken to have been Henry 
Fitzalwyn, who was named to the Mayoralty in 
the year 1189, in the reign of Richard I. Far out 
running his illustrious successor Whittington, 
he was Mayor twenty-four years in succession. 
He was not Lord Mayor, that title having 
first been given in the reign of Edward 
III., more than a century and a half later, 
though it did not come into general use until 
Richard III. found it for his interest to cul- 
tivate the affections of the city, as Shakspere 
has not failed to indicate. We are to have 
the Queen’s jubilee next year. In ISS we 
may have the Lord Mayor’s (or the Mayor's 
septcentenary. This, of course, is subject to 
the condition cautiously stated by 
member of Parliament. Eulogizing 
his colleagues, he stated that he had repre 
sented a certain Irish county for a quarter 
of a century, and, he added, would, he bad no 
doubt, continue to do so for the term of his 
natural life, if he lived solong. The celebration 
of the Lord Mayor's septcentenary depends of 
course on the Lord Mayor, as Lord Mayor, living 
so long. 

In the meantime, the Lord Mavor, who 
willenter upon his term cf office on November 
9, may not unnaturally have fe!t inclined to look 
for precedents not to Fitzalwyn, or to Whitting 
ton, but to Walworth. If the close of the four 
teenth century had its Wat the Tyler and its 
Jack Straw, the close of the nineteenth century 
has its Hyndman and its Champion. Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw did not select Lord Mayor's Day 
for their procession, and if Mr. Hyndman 
and Mr. Champion were content to ** demon 
strate” in Blackheath, or even 
they probably would be allowed to do so, 
It will not be necessary for Sir Reginald Harson 
to arm himself with Walworth’s dagger. The 
threatened procession of the unemployed will not 
take place within the City of London,’and it may 
be assumed that it will be probibited jn Westmin 
ster also. The pretext for continuing the Lord 
Mayor's progress for more than a few yards 
beyond Temple Bar, or, rather. bevond the 
Griffin which marks the spot where Temple 
Bar once stood—a more hideous memorial of 


an Irish 
ope of 


a hideous predecessor—does not now exist. The 
new Royal Courts of Justice, whitber the 
Lord Mayor goes to present himself to 


the judges, are close on the frontiers of the 
City, and be might reasonably be requested to 
keep himself within bis own domain. Half 
the nuisance of Lord Mayor's Day woul! thus be 
ahated. At present on every 9th of November 
free movement in the city and in Westminster is 
impossible; and the respectable and solvent citi 
zen is reduced to the condition of the embartassed 
Mr. Richard Swiveller, who was obliged to go 
half a mile into the country 1m order to get to the 
other side of the way. 

Far more serious than the procession of unem- 
ployed, and far more likely to impress the minds 
of men as t the gravity of the social crisis, is the 
large number of votes polled for Mr. Henry 
George in the election of the Mayor of New 
York. The late Prof. Fawcett used earnestly to 
insist that, in a very near future, political parties 
in England would be broken up and ab 
sorbed, and that the division and conflict 
would be between Socialists and anti-Socialists, 
among the latter of which it need not be said 
that he ranked himself. The English Socialists 
do not possess among themselves any man of as- 
cendant character, of impressive popular speech, 
or of that magnetic power of genius which sways 
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the minds of men. 
asunder by 


Moreover, 
intestine feuds. 
League, of which Mr. 
the poet and artistic amd 
Dr. Aveling, are the fecunders, bas split 
off from the Democratic federation to which Mr 
Hyndman and Mr. Champion belong; and from 
the Socialist League, again, the Socialist Union 
has severed itself, 

Mr. Hyndman is a man of education and abili 
ty. He stood formerly as the Conservative can 
didate for Marylebone, and was one of the con 
tributors to the Fadl Mail Gazette when that 
journal was under the Tory editorship of Mr 
Fredenck Greenwood. 
and 


they are tort 
The Socialist 
William Morris, 


house-decorator, 


He is a Cambridge man, 
of the New Univencty 
Club in St. James's Street until his expulsion’ 
from it after the Socialist riota of last April M: 
Hyndman was believed to bea man fairly well 
off, in the worldly sense. 


Was a member 


His father, he declared 
at a public meeting not long since, had spent 
more than £100,000, which his son thought might 
have been better emploved, in building churches 
A few days ago, however, an application was 
made to the Bloomsbury County Court for the 
committal of Mr 


Hyndman to prison for 
non-comphance with an order of the Court 
for the payment of a debt, and bis wife, 
after detailing their various embarrassments 


stated that ber husband went about the country 
lecturing gratuitously, that be went to diners 
without paying, and that they were maintained 
by their friends and relatives. Mr. Hyndman, 
she said, contributed nothing to the support of 
the house; they took in lodgers, but could not 
pay their rent; and she had to borrow money in 
order to pay the servant’s wages. The case 
adjourned for a fortnight until it should be seen 
whether Mr. Hyndman could get any more remu 
nerative employment than that of leader of the So- 
cial Democratic Federation. Mr, Hyndman has 
written an essay on * The Bankruptcy of India.” 
It might have been supposed that Mrs. Hyndman 
and bis own creditors had nearer claims wpon 
him 


was 


His mistortunes may have been innocently 
incurred, and be may be deserving of sympathy 
ratber than of reproach. But the facts are too 
much in harmony with the received, though often 
unjust, ideas as to the Conservative turned Revo- 
lutionist, and the gentleman turned agitator, to 
commend him to the confidence of those 
have hitherto followed him. 

Mr. Champion, who is supposed to be a man 
of fortune, was until lately an officer in the 
Royal Artillery, and served with distinction in 
the late Afghan war, but resigned his commis 
sion in order to devote himself to the Socialistic 
crusade. Mr. Burns, their workingman ally, is 
a man of imposing appearance and vigorous 
speech. During a recent visit to Paris, he did 
something to confirm the obstinate British con- 
viction that one Englishman is more than a match 
for three Frenchmen, by knocking down and 
disabling in the streets of Paris three Frenchmen 
who had behaved grossly to his wife. There sre 
limits to Mr. Burns’s communism. The Parisian 
journals noticed with admiration le vrai phiegme 
britannique which distinguished Mr. Burns’s de- 
meanor on this trying occasion. Mr. William 
Morris has thought it right now and then to at- 
tend meetings in thoroughfares, and to be sum- 
moned for obstruction in the police courts; 
but apart from these sacrifices the 
principles of anarchy and disorder, his so- 
cialism is nct of the aggressive and combati e 
kind. Itdoes not cry aloud in the streets. His 
breach with the conventionalisms of wealth and 
culture, and his desire to be something more than 
‘the idle singer of an idle lay,” or to minister to 
the elegant caprices of virtuosi and dilettanti, 
deserve recognition as cordia] as that which all 
the world has given to his genius, It is wader- 
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to 
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spouting Socialist, is not exclusively a rhyming 
one; and that he has arranged his business rela- 
tions with those who serve him on the theoretic 
principles which he professes. 

Mr. Hyndman and his friends are, however, the 
aggressive party in the socialistic campaign. Their 
organ is a paper of four pages called Justice. Their 
bitter hatred of rival theorists is shown in their 
denunciations, among others, of Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert, the most fantastically chivalrous of men, *‘ as 
the champion of the sustainment of the weak by 
the strong,” in consequence of the doctrines of 
individualism which he has adopted from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. A poem in the last number of 
Justice, professing to be a translation from the 
German by Mr. W. L. Joynt, formerly an as- 
sistant-master at Eton, who has sacrificed his 
career to his convictions, probably gives a suffi- 
ciently correct idea of the state of mind of the 
readers of Justice and the followers of Mr. Hynd- 
man, and of the results that they expect. After 
reciting the hardships of four typical working- 
men, the poem concludes : 

“ And Jack and George and Dick and 
Cry all with one accord * God dam’; 
Last night, on bed of down, I deem 
Arich man dreamt an evil dream.” 

The organized forces of Socialism are not at 
present very formidable in England, and there is 
still time for those who know that the alleged 
antagonism between labor and capital is mainly 
the antagonism between thriftiessness and idle- 
ness pretending to be labor, and the labor which 
has earned capital, and continues to direct it, to 
consider their course. Forty years ago Mr. 
Disraeli said that beyond all questions of 
party was * the condition-of-England question.” 
That is likely to be the question of the remaining 
portion of the nineteenth century. Yet there is 
no reason to think that the Cabinet meetings 
now being held are considering it. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and the Conservative associations 
at Bradford, Mr. Jobn Morley and Sir William 
Harcourt, and the Liberal Federation at Leeds 
had nothing tosay about it. It has a bearing, 
however, not remote upon the burning political 
questions of the day. The great evil of our cen- 
tralized system is the way in which wealth, and 
culture, and all that gives stimulus to life are at- 
tracted to London. Where nearly all the rich 
are, the poor will be also, in excess of the demands 
of service. Where money is too lavishly spent, 
people will be drawn far beyond the num- 
bers whom such expenditure can support. Edino- 
burgh and Dublin have, in two senses of the 
word, been decapitalized. If, by a proper 
system of local self-government, whether in 
the shape of national councils or statutory 
Parliaments, the wealth of the unproduc- 
tive consumers in Scotland and Ireland was 
spent during half the year in Edinburgh and 
Dublin instead of in London, the diseased ag- 
grandizement of London might be stayed, and 
Edinburgh and Dublin might be relieved of the 
atrophy towards which they are tending. The 
balance between wealth and population would 
be more equally adjusted. A _ revizion of 
the land system, allowing the acyuisition of 
the soil by small owners or its tenure by small 
occupiers, would keep in this country, in healthy 
occupation, men who now add to the masses of 
the unemployed in London. If they could 
profitably work, they would remain where they 
are. If it isa question of choosing the place in 
which to live in a state of poverty and semi- 
starvation, they prefer London, with its 
crowds and bustle, the faces of men, 
and the lights of the shops, the sweet opportuni- 
ties—begging, plunder, or casual job—of the 
streets, the penny gaff, and other solaces of exist- 
ence, to the solitude and the wearinue:s of the fields 
and lunes. Home rule, in its legitimate sense, 





as affeciing the distribution of wealth and 
population between the three kingdoms, is a 
matter of primary and urgent importance. 
It is not purely or mainly an Irish question. It 
is a condition-of-England question. On this basis, 
it ought to be practicable. not only for Unionist 
and Home-Rule Liberals, but for Conservatives 
too, to come to some understanding which, while 
maintaining the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment within the United Kingdom, and equally in 
all parts of it, shall devolve functions, and in 
devolving functions, redistribute population and 
wealth, within the three kingdoms, L. L. 





DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 


Lonpon, November 6. 


POLITICAL speculation is preoccupied with two 
topics—the future of democratic society, the ca- 
pabilities of federalism. Switzerland is the typi- 
cal democracy of Europe, Switzerland is also the 
home of federal government; but politicians and 
jurists entirely neglect the study of Swiss institu- 
tions. The omission is to be regretted. Experi- 
ence gathered from the petty squabbles of Gene- 
va opened the eyes of Mallet du Pan to the real 
nature and the probable issue of the revolution- 
ary struggles at Paris; and the idea constantly 
suggested by Swiss writers, that their country is 
a microcosm in which all the movements about 
te perplex the statesmanship of the great Euro- 
pean world are auticipated and played out, rests 
on a foundation of substantial truth. But if the ne- 
glect of the lessons to be drawn from Swiss expe- 
rience excites regret, it need not arouse any feel- 
ing of wonder. Switzerland is neither a terror to 
its neighbors nor isit their victim. Its prusperity 
evokes no alarm, nor do its troubles call forth 
sympathy. Innkeepers are a most respectable 
and, in Switzerland, it must be added, a most in- 
telligent class of men; but a country in which 
innkeepers may be statesmen and statesmen be 
innkeepers, is not a country which, even though 
it boast of a traditionary Tell, captivates roman- 
tic sentiment. 

The Swiss, moreover, it must be added, have 
with great merits always exhibited a singular in- 
capacity for the dramatic side of public life. It 
is curious to compare them in this matter with 
Italy. The success of the movement in favor of 
Italian nationality was due in great measure to 
the dramatic instinct of the Italian people. Never 
was a revolution put upon the stage with such 
admirable good taste as was the drama of Italian 
liberation. Never did exiles play their part with 
such perfect dignity and perfect propriety as did 
the victims of Austria, of France, or of Bomba. 
Each scene was perfect in its kind. Mazzini will 
remain for ever the model of the patriotic con- 
spirator. No representative of popular virtue 
will ever excel Garibaldi. Cavour is the admit- 
ted model of statesmanlike sagacity. Each scene 
in the contest for freedom was all that the most 
exacting of political artists could require. The 
siege of Rome remains to those who remember it 
the most effective exhibition ever exhibited on 
the theatre of public life. It won the heart of 
civilized Europe, and in the long run secured to 
Italy a national unity. Almost at the moment 
when the first efforts of the Italians to attain 
freedom and independence were arresting the 
gaze of Europe, the Swiss not only attempted but 
carried through with complete and lasting suc- 
cess the task of making themselves fully masters 
of their own fate, and of giving to Switzerland 
such a federal and democratic Constitution as 
was required by the wishes and the needs of the 
Swiss people. Swiss energy and prudence tri- 
umpbed unaided over difficulties like those which 
in the United States were terminated only by the 
war of secession; and Swiss constructive states- 





manship performed with success the task of con 

structing a new and elaborate constitution, at the 
very time when one country of Europe after ap- 
other made failure after failure in the danger- 
ous work of constitution-making. Yet, though 
Switzerland achieved almost unparalleled politi- 
cal successes, Europe took no interest in her for- 
tunes. The very names of the Swiss statesmen 
who crushed the Sonderbund and formed the 
Constitution of 1848 are unknown beyond the li- 
mits of the Confederacy. Switzerland, indeed, is 
asmall country, soalso is Greece. Yet while no 
one’s heart has ever been touched by the fortunes 
of modern Switzerland, the fate of Greece 
aroused for more than a generation the enthusi- 
asm or the compassion of statesmen and poets. 
The Swiss have virtues, but they have not the 
talents of artists. The one scene during the last 
century in which the Swiss have played an im- 
pressive part was the defence of the Tuileries 
on the 10th of August, 1792. But the decorations 
and the effects were in this case provided by 
Frenchmen, 

The lack, however, of the qualities which ex- 
cite interest—a defect, which, if we may judge 
from history, lies deep in the Swiss character— 
though it accounts for public incuriosity about a 
people whose history and institutions are full of 
instruction for politicians, does not explain why 
it bas happened that serious thinkers outside 
Switzerland have devoted little attention to the 
most singular and successful of the European ex- 
periments in democratic government. A few 
hasty notes by De Tocqueville, a few pages in 
Sir Henry Maine’s ‘ Popular Government,’ the as 
yet unfulfilled promise by Mr. Freeman of a his- 
tory of federal government in Switzerland, are 
just enough to show that authors of first-rate 
ability know that Swiss political experience is a 
mine full of treasures, and also enough to make 
us regret that men so competent to explore the 
mine have chosen to leave it unworked. My aim 
in this letter is to point out in the most general 
manner some few of the difficulties which meet 
any student who attempts to draw from Swiss 
history or institutions the political teaching 
which, under skilful treatment, they could no 
doubt be made to yield. The difficulties to which 
I refer are not the external obstacles in the way 
of successful research. These, serious as they are, 
may all be summed up under the head of diffi- 
culty in obtaining trust worthy information with 
regard to the actual working of institutions 
which, like the referendum, are more or less pe- 
culiar to Switzerland. The hindrances which I 
have in my mind are, so to speak, of an internal 
nature, and have their roots in the history and 
the condition of the Swiss people. In another 
letter I shall point out some of the lessons which, 
in spite of the difficulty of studying Swiss insti- 
tutions, may be drawn from a general view of 
democracy as it exists in Switzerlan1. 

The circumstances which perplex an English- 
man or an American who may wish to extract 
from Swiss experience inferences applicable to 
the politics of other countries, and especially of 
his own, are fourfold: 

First. The smallness of the Swiss Confederacy. 
Swiss Cantons must be compared in size not so 
much with American States as with counties, 
The whole population of the country is considera- 
bly less than that of London, and, unless I am 
misinformed, is about equal to the population 
of Illinois. The country with which Switzer- 
land may be fairly compared is Scotland. But 
whereas Scotland is a part of the United King- 
dom, Switzerland is split up into twenty-two 
sovereign Cantons or States, each with its own 
separate constitution and each with its own sepa- 
rate character. Though the Swiss are a united 
people, they are a people who combine in the 
most singular fashion a strong sense of national 
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unity with an inherent tendency towards local 
subdivision. In at least three instances the 
unity of a Canton has been found insupportable 
to its inhabitants, and Cantons small enough 
one would think in themselves have split up into 
half Cantons, each with its separate constitution. 
How can any one without the most elaborate 
investigation and most careful thought draw 
precedents, from a country so small and so pecu- 
liar as Switzerland, applicable to England, to 
France, or to the United States! The European 
traveller who lands in America soon feels that 
the immense size of the States vitiates or per- 
plexes many of the inferences which American 
institutions suggest to a man imbued with the 
experience of Europe; and the critic of Swiss 
institutions is equally perplexed by results due to 
the smallness of Swiss territory and the scanty 
resources of the Swiss people. He finds, for ex- 
ample, that the highest officials are paid salaries 
which fall far below the income of an English 
barrister in tolerable practice. He infers, ac- 
cording to his bias, either that popular govern- 
ment is economical or that democravies are par- 
simonious. Neither inference is justifiable. The 
salaries paid to the judges of the Federal Tn- 
bunal correspond fairly enough with the proba- 
ble gains of a leading Swiss lawyer. No one, of 
course, would deny that the salaries of Swiss offi- 
cials are low; all that need be insisted upon is 
the existence, at any rate, of a plausible doubt 
whetber the low scale on which Federal officials 
are remunerated has any close connection with 
the existence of democratic institutions. 
Secondly. The basis of Swiss institutions is the 
Gemeinde or Commune, and no one will ever 
thoroughly know the strength or the character 
of Swiss democracy unless he realizes the powers 
of local self-government possessed by the Ge- 
meinde. He must further realize that there is, 
in one sense, no such thing as Swiss citizenship. 
You become a Swiss citizen by being a citizen of 
a Canton; and though on the whole of this point 
I write with some hesitation, from my conscious- 
ness of the errors into which a lawyer is always 
liable to fall when writing about the institutions 
of a country not his own, no one, I venture to 
assert, belongs to a Swiss Canton without be- 
longing to a definite Gemeinde. This fact is very 
noticeable ; it explains the importance in Swit- 
zerland of questions connected with those mys- 
terious persons, the Heimathlosen, or the ‘‘Home- 
less.” The ‘‘ homeless man” has no proper place 
in the Swiss democracy; by some means or other 
he must be given a legal home in his proper Ge- 
meinde. It explains, again, why Englishmen find 
it specially difficult to understand the structure 
of Swiss institutions. In spite of our boasted 
self-government, the most marked feature of the 
English constitution is that it recognizes no local 
body really corresponding to the true Gemeinde, 
Commune, or Township. Far be it from me to 
detract from the historical claims of the parish 
to recognition, but whoever will read any de- 
scription of local government as it actually ex- 
ists in England, will easily make up his mind 
that, whatever the parish may have been in the 
past or may become in the future, it is not now 
in any essential respect like the Swiss Gemeinde. 
Thirdly. Democracy nm Switzerland is, in a 
most singular way, at once old and new. No 
ove can understand the existing constitution of 
the Confederacy, and still less the way in which 
that constitution works, unless he has studied 
the history of the country. The position, for ex- 
ample, of the members of what, to use American 
phraseology, we may call the Senate, is hardly 
comprehensible without some knowledge of the 
position of the delegates sent by each Canton to 
the old Diets. The rehgious condition of the 
country, the jealousy entertained by some Can- 
tons of others, the extreme desire of the Federal 








Government to avoid conflicts with the Cantons, 
and other matters, can hardly be understood by 
any One unacquainted with the historical develop 
ment of Swiss nationality. It may even be main- 
tained (and not without reason) that the present 
state of Switzerland can only be fully compre 
hended by one who studies the strange, though 
little understood, story of Swiss politics from the 
time of the French Revolution to the War of the 
Sonderbund. But while everything in Switzer 
land is in one sense the growth of historical 
causes, we must put side by sde witb this fact 
the equally important fact that Swiss federalism, 
as it now exists, is a molern creation which dates 
back only to 1848, and has even since that date 
undergone large and fundamental changes. The 
Swiss constitution of to-day, further, is not the 
development of the old Swiss Confederacy in the 
same sense in which the English Constitution un- 
der Queen Victoria may be considered as the 
development of the English Constitution as it 
existed under Queen Elizabeth. The political 
history of England is one of unbroken conti 
nuity ; in the political history of Switzerland 
the student may see a curious instance of histori- 
cal connection between the present and the past 
without historical continuity. Whether the old 
Bund could by any possibility have been gra- 
dually developed into a modern federal state, is 
extremely doubtful. In any case, such continu- 
ous development did not take place. .The influ 
ence first of the French Revolutionists, next of 
Napoleon, broke, so to speak, the links which 
might otherwise have bound together ancient 
and modern Switzerland. Reform and tnnova- 
tion was connected with foreign inva ion and the 
loss of national independence. When historians 
sum up the claims of Switzerland to public re 
spect, they will give no small praise to the states- 
manship and patriotism which enabled the Swiss 
people, after troubles spreading over fifty years, 
to acquire a constitution under which the coun- 
try enjoys the blessings of unity,of independence, 
and of good government. But no one who stu- 
dies Swiss institutions must forget the defects of 
a system which, at the end of the last century, 
made the Swiss welcome foreign intervention as 
the means of overthrowing internal misgovern- 
ment, nor the effect which the political contests 
of half a century must have produced on the sen - 
timent of Swiss citizens. 

Fourthly. Hence the prevalence among the 
Swiss people of two sentiments, neither of which 
is known to the citizens either of the United 
Kingdom or of the United States. The first of 
these is a kind of conservatism: which resembles 
in character the tone prevalent among French 
Legitimists. The old aristocracy of Bern have 
lost political power, but have retained the remu- 
niscences of political supremacy. Their wealth 
is decaying, their weight in the country is no- 
thing, but they hold themselves aloof from the 
crowd of merchants or politicians. Nothing is 
left to them but the pride of race; but this pride 
is sufficient to prevent their taking part in a 
scheme of government which does not recognize 
the superiority conferred. by ancient descent. In 
the country Cantons the same aristocratic feeling 
takes a more wholesome form, and the democracy 
like to be guided by men possessed of ancient his- 
torical names. In either case, you see in differ- 
ent forms the surviving influence or traditions 
of the ancien régime. The true effect, however, 
of a state of things which has passed away, is the 
force given to a sentiment created by opposition 
to bygone abuses; for the second feeling of the 
Swiss people which finds no parallel in England 
or America is the democratic passion. The 
idea of equality, the hatred to privilege, 
the whole mass of sentiment which first 
made itself felt at the time of the French 
Revolution, has nowhere produced more striking 





consequences than amang the Swiss people. Let 
any one read the arguments adduced by Swiss ad- 
vocates of the referendum, or, in other words, of 
the principle that every law ought te derive its 
authority from the direct approval of the majori- 
ty of the citizens, and he will at once have some 
notion of the power in Switzerland of what i 
have called the democratic passion. It is easy to 
find arguments both for and against an instita- 
tion which will, it may be suspected, come 
sooner or later into existence in every demo- 
cratic state; and it is easy to see what 
the sort of reasons drawn from alleged ex 
pediency with which an Enghshman or an 
American would combat or advocate the prin 
ciple of submitting every enactment to the test 
of popular approval, The oddity of the mode in 
which this matter is reasoned out by Swiss writers 
is, that the favorers of the referendum at any 
rate appeal almost exclusively to general, one 
may almost say to a priort, dogmas of the derio- 
cratic creed. The Swiss are a hard-headed and a 
very practacal people, but their political views 
are clearly under the influence of the revolutiona 
ry spirit. 

Nor to any one who knows Swiss history will 
this appear surprising. Switzerland was, when 
the French Revolution broke out, more under the 
influence of what may, for want of a better term, 
be called feudal institutions than any country 
throughout Europe. Each Swiss Canton was, it 
is true, a sovereign republic; but if inequality and 
privilege be the special marks of the ancien 
regime, then it is no exaggeration to say that the 
principles of that régime flourished more luxu 
riantly in Switzerlan i than in France. The thir 
teen Cantons were not equal among themselves, 
and large parts of the country were in vassalage 
to one or more Cantons, Moreover, feudal su- 
premacy meant in Switzerland gross and palpa- 
ble tyranny. Theexactions of Bern are still, { is 
said, remembered in the lands which were sub- 
ject to her sway, The description given by con 
temporaries of the despotism exercised by the 
governors set over the towns of what is now 
Italian Switzerland, recall in miniature the ex- 
actions of Roman proconsuls in subject pro 
vinces Nor was it only the dependent 
lands which had reason to complain of ill- 
treatment. it would be difficult, towards the 
end of the last century, to have found a single 
Swiss Canton of which an oligarchy of one kind 
or another had not got all the powers of the State 
into its exclusive possession. The town of Bern 
tyrannized over the rest of the Canton, and the 
patriciate ruled despotically over the other*in- 
habitants of the city. There is a curious though 
probably accidental appropriateness in the term 
patriciate as applied to the Bernese oligarchy. 
They mast have been entirely ignorant of that 
distinction between patricians and plebeians 
which was revealed to a later generation by Nie- 
buhr; but had they mastered, by some power of 
prophecy, all the discoveries made by the most 
original among the expounders of Roman histo- 
ry, they could not have chosen a term which with 
stricter accuracy described the relation of the 
Bernese oligarchy to their fellow-citizens. They 
were in the very strictest sense a body of patri- 
cians, and a body of patricians who, with some 
of the virtues, exhibited in an exaggerated form 
the political vices of the old Roman aristocracy. 
If we bear these and similar facts in mind, we 
shall not wonder for a moment that the doctrines 
of the sovereignty of the people and of the natu- 
ral equality of met: were no sooner prociaimed in 
France, than they commanded the warm sympa- 
thy of every man in Switzerland who did not 
himself belong to some privileged class or family. 

Add to this that the Swiss aristocracy died 
hard. Its interests were to a certain extent 
blended with the cause of Cantonal independence, 
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or, as you would say in America, of State rights. 
Napoleon’s act of mediation was from some 
points of view favorable to the power of the old 
families, and the overthrow of Napoleon in Swit- 
zerland as elsewhere heralded—in the triumph of 
reaction. The Sonderbund war itself was, like 
the war of secession, in some degree a strug- 
gle between democratic and anti-democratic 
principles. The defeat of the Sonderbund in- 
sured the triumph of democracy; but a democra- 
cy which has triumphed after an arduous contest 
is a verv different thing from a democratic socvie- 
ty which, as in England, has never broken with 
the aristocracy whose traditions and powers it 
inherits, or which, as inthe United States, has 
grown up without ever needing to fight and over- 
throw an aristocracy already in possession of the 
field, The democracy of Switzerland exhibits, 
therefore, naturally, democratic passions or pre- 
judices unknown to the English people on either 

de of the Atlantic. 





VOLTAIRE IN SWITZERLAND. 


Paris, November 5. 


MM. Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras 
have adopted the eighteenth century; they live 
in it. They have given us the correspondence 
of the Abbé Galiani, and published ‘ The Youth 
of Madame d’Epinay,’ and the ‘ Latter Years of 
Madame d’Epinay.’ They are not good critics, 
their erudition is sometimes at fault, they often 
use materials which are not their own, and, as 
the French proverb says, break doors which are 
already open. They seem to make discoveries in an 


unknown land, when the land has already been . 


often visited. But we must not betoo severe. They 
have always some “ inedited documents” in their 
hands, and in our day a ‘“ document” covers a 
multitude of sins. They deal with interesting 
people and with an interesting time. It would 
seem as if there was nothing new to say on ‘ The 
Intimate Life of Voltaire at the Délices and at 
Ferney’ (this is the title of their last volume). 
There is nothing mysterious in Voltaire. He 
lived, so to speak, in a glass house; he kept the 
whole world occupied with the most minute 
trifles of his existence, he had a hundred corre- 
spondents. We have read, however, this new 
volume with interest, not because the authors 
judged it necessary to subjoin to their title the 
inevitable formula, ‘from inedited letters and 
documents,” but because we knew that we should 
find a sort of condensation of all we had read 
before on the subject. 

Voltaire had fixed himself at Paris in 1749, 
after the sudden death of Madame du ChAtelet. 
Madame de Pompadour, who was very anxious to 
acquire the reputation of a patron of art and lite- 
rature, had obtained for him the office of gentil- 
homme ordinaire of the King’s chamber, and of 
French historiographer. Voltaire was denounced 
to the King as an infidel, and soon lost his favor; 
he accepted the invitation of Frederick, and 
went to Berlia in 1750. He remained there two 
years, quarrelled with Maupertuis, the French 
President of the Academy, and wrote bis satire 
called * La Diatribe du Docteur Akakia, médecin 
du pape.’ This was the origin of a quarrel with 
the King himself. Voltaire left Prussia under 
pretext of going to take the waters of Plombiéres 
for his health, carrying with him the letters 
which the King had written to him for three 
years as well as a volume of verses by Frederick. 
The King became alarmed, and wrote to his sister, 
the Margravine of Baireuth: ‘‘ Voltaire is at Leip- 
zig, where he distils new poison. . Many 
people are put to the rack who do not deserve it 
as much as he does.” The Prussian Resident at 
Frankfort, Baron Freytag, arrested Voltaire, 
ransacked all his papers, and treated him with 
the greatest brutality. Voltaire never pardoned 





the insult which he had receved in the “free 
town” of Frankfort. His niece, Madame Denis, 
had joined him there. Frederick, to whom 
Voltaire had written, did not answer him. but 
wrote dryly to Freytag: ‘‘One must never 
make more noise than a thing deserves. . . . 
This affair must stop. Let Voltaire and his niece 
go wherever they please, and don’t let me hear 
any more of them.” ’ 

Voltaire was free. He visited Mannheim, 
where the Elector treated him with much honor; 
Strasbourg, Colmar, and Lyons. Meanwhile, 
one of his friends was looking for a house near 
Geneva. MM. Perey and Maugras give an inte- 
resting account of the political organization of 
Geneva at the time, and of the social state of the 
little republic. Voltaire arrived in Switzerland 
knowing but little on the subject. The Govern- 
ment of Geneva was an oligarchy, the ordinances 
of the republic were puritanic, and sumptuary 
laws regulated all the details of dress and orna- 
ment. The citizens were divided in three classes, 
new fashions were severely interdicted, dancing 
was forbidden, theatrical representations like- 
wise. At the end of the eighteenth century Cal- 
vin’s severe rules were still respected, although 
there were a few Genevese who had travelled in 
France and lived in French society. These 
wealthy citizens were obliged, when they came 
back to their native city, to renounce lace, 
embroidered clotb, jewels, theatres. The re- 
action began first 1n architecture. The inner ar- 
rangement of the houses had béen the subject of 
ordinances; at the end of the eighteenth century 
the rich Genevese began to build houses of a new 
style. “‘We have now portes-cochéres,” said a 
minister of the time, ‘‘and by these will luxury 
come in.” A fever of syeculation also seized 
these Genevese of the new school, but the gov- 
ernment of the Republic still belonged to the old- 
fashioned, frugal, and severe representatives of 
the old families. ‘ 

Voltaire, with his niece and his secretary, Col- 
lini, arrived at Geneva on December 12, 1754. 
He stayed awhile at Prangins, near Nyon. The 
secretary Collini writes: ‘‘ What are we doing in 
this chiteau? Ist. We are a little ennuyés. 
2d. We are in a worse humor than common. 3d. 
We work much at history. 4th. We eat little, as 
usual, as we wish to be sober. 5th. We philoso- 
phize as badly as in a great city, and, finally, we 
don’t know what will become of us.” Collini was 
an Italian, and, as you see, a sceptic. 

Voltaire bought a place called Saint-Jean, 
which ever afterwards was called Les Dé- 
lices, for the sum of 87,000 livres from 
M. Mallet. He immediately called him- 
self the ‘‘ Swiss Voltaire,” and prided himself on 
‘having given an entorse to the fundamental law 
of Geneva, which says that no Catholic shall 
breathe the air of its territory.” The struggle be- 
tween Voltaire and Geneva began almost imme 
diately. He made it the object of his ambition 
to have atheatre. The Council expressed some 
fears on the subject, and the poet answered at 
once ‘that he would not allow any piece to be 
played in his house, before ten people, though it 
was full of morality and of virtue, if it displeased 
the company.” He lived in greatstyle, and never 
went to Geneva except with four horses to his 
carriage—a spectacle unknown in the austere re- 
public. He drew round him a part of the Genevese 
society, the famous Dr. Tronchin and the mem- 
bers of his family, the Cramers, the Pictets, the 
Vernes, the Chevalier Huber, Mme. Gallatin. 
These Genevese were sometimes witty. Somebody 
spoke once to Mme. Cramer of Mme. Tronchin 
(she was a De Witt, the grand-nieco of the pen- 
sionary) who was extremely ugly. ‘“‘And Ma- 
dame Tronchin, que fait-elle ?” ** Elle fait peur,” 
was the answer. The Cramers were great pub- 
lishers. The Chevalier Huber was a painter,who 





made himself famous by his clever way of cut- 
ting profiles on paper. I cannot find anywhere 
if there was a connection between Mme. Gallatin 
(who was called Gallatin Vaudenet) and the 
American Gallatins. 

In 1755 Lekain, the great actor, made a visit to 
Voltaire, and the opportunity was seized of giving 
a private representation of ‘ Zaire.” Madaine 
Denis played the part of Zaire, and Voltaire him- 
self the part of Lusignan. Soon afterwards Vol- 
taire had a sort of rehearsal of a new tragedy, the 
‘Orphan of China.” The consistory of Geneva 
became alarmed and made some objections. Vol- 
taire did not attempt any resistance, especially 
as he was in great trouble at the time about some 
manuscript copies of his too famous ‘ Pucelle,’ 
which were circulating in Paris. Voltaire de- 
nied stoutly being the author of the poem, but he 
could lie as boldly and as often as circumstances 
required. It is painful to read the letters he 
wrote on this subject, and the story of his difficul- 
ties with the people from whom he bought back 
the manuscript copies which had found their way 
to Geneva. 

The climate of Geneva is severe in winter, and 
Voltaire bought a winter house near Lausanne, 
called Monrion. He went there first in 1755, and 
became acquaintad with the best society of Lau- 
sanne, chiefly composed of French families 
which had emigrated at the time of the revoca- 
tion .of the Edict of Nantes. The gentlemen 
gen@fally took service in foreign armies, end 
brogight back to the Canton of Vaud the habits 
and manners of the great capitals. The society 
of Lausanne was very hospitable, less austere 
than the society of Geneva, and Voltaire had 
more facilities for indulging his great taste for 
theatricals. He once played *‘ Zaire” before the 
famous Haller. Somebody asked the great na- 
turalist what he thought of the play: ‘* Well,” 
said he, ‘it is the first time I ever saw people 
make a love appoinément in order to get them- 
selves baptized.” ‘It is lucky,” said Voltaire, 
‘that the remark was not made in the parterre 
of the French Theatre ; my ‘ Zaire’ would have 
been lost !” 

The reputation of Dr. Tronchin attracted many 
people to Switzerland; among others came Ma- 
dame d’Epinay, and Madame de Fontaine, who 
was a niece of Voltaire; Grimm joined Madame 
d’Epinay, and became, with her, an intime of 
the Délices. D’Alembert arrived in 1756. Vol- 
taire presented him to all the distinguished peo- 
ple of Geneva and of the neighborhood. The 
Protestant ministers were hearty admirers of the 
Directcr of the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ having a great 
leaning towards philosophical ideas; but they 
were much scandalized when, a year afterwards, 
they read the article ‘‘ Geneva” in volume vii. of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia.’ ‘‘ Religion is there,” wrote 
D’Alembert, ‘‘almost reduced to the adoration 
of one God, at least among those who are not the 
people. The respect for Christ and for the 
Scriptures is, perhaps, the only thing which 
distinguishes the Christianity of Geneva from 
pure deism.” The excitement over this was 
great, and Voltaire bastened to leave Ge- 
neva for Lausanne. Dr. Tronchin had been 
charged with the mission of obtaining from 
D’Alembert a retractation. He entered into com- 
mucricatiun with Voltaire on the subject; but 
Voltaire wrote to D’Alembert: ‘The priests of 
Geneva are going to write to you. I beg you 
instantly to write to them, as your only answer, 
that you have received their letter. I assure you 
that with my friends 1 will lead them on well. 
I's boiront le calice jusqw dla lie.” He wrote to 
Tronchin: ‘*‘ You are not made to do the business 
of fools or fanatics; gain time, time, time.” 
D’Alembert would retract nothing; the result 
was, that the article ‘‘Geneva” attracted the 
attention of the Sorbonne, and M. de Malesherbes 
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was ordered to name more severe censors for the 
‘Encyclopedia,’ and a year afterwards the privi- 
lege of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ was withdrawn. The 
King of Prussia and the Empress offered to Vol- 
taire to print the remaining volumes in their 
country; but distance was in those times too 
greata difficulty. 

D’Alembert in his article had touched the ques- 
tion of the theatre. ‘‘They suffer no plays in 
Geneva; not that plays are disapproved in them- 
selves, but they fear the love of dress, the dissipa- 
tion, the immorality which comedians bring with 
them.” Rousseau wrote in answer his * Lettre 
sur les Spectacles.” The theatre is a mere pretext 
for him, in these 400 pages, which few read now. 
He sets forth the strangest theories on love, on 
women, on literature. ‘‘The dramatists are obliged 
to heighten the interest of love; love is the reign 
of women, and the reign of women is the degra- 
dation of men. Women love no art, understand 
none, have no genius, The theatre has the great 
inconvenience of bringing together the two sexes. 
which are by nature destined to live separately,” 
and soon. Voltaire was much incensed at this 
work of Rousseau, which was very favorably re- 
ceived in Geneva, except by the aristocratic 
families, and he resolved to make a new establish- 
ment out of the territory of the Republic. He 
succeeded in puying the estate of Ferney, and the 
neighboring estate of Tournay, which belonged 
to the President Debrosses. He took possession 
of his estates in great state, like a feudal lord. 
He found himself at Tournay in France, and at 
the same time in the diocese of a foreign Bishop, 
the Bishop of Annecy, under the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of 8urgundy, where he bad many 
friends; on the frontier of the Canton of Bern and 
of Geneva—like a spider in the middle of his net. 
He felt more independent; be could laugh at his 
enemies in Geneva, print his books without a 
privilege from the King, and run in an instant 
from one country to another. 





Correspondence. 


THE DEMOCRATIC MUGWUMPS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Str: Now that professional Democratic politi- 
cians, like the Indianapolis Sentinel, have had 
plenty of time to explain their view of the recent 
defection of their rank and file, it may be useful 
to them, and ultimately to the public, to learn 
the real motives of the Democratic ‘‘ Mugwumps” 
who, in this city and State, constitute a large and 
increasing body. There are hundreds of Demo- 
crats in this city, and thousands throughout the 
State, who I have reason to know refused to vote 
the ticket at the late election for the same causes 
that influenced me. Nevertheless { will speak in 
the first person, for brevity’s sake. 

I have been a Democrat for over thirty years, 
for what seemed to me good reasons, viz., be- 
cause I believed that, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous shortcomings of the party, it could on the 
whole be relied on as faithful and united on at 
least three immortal principles, viz. : 

(1.) Commercial and all other orderly freedom 
to the individual. 

(2.) Asound, honest currency accepted through- 
out our own country, and commanding credit 
and equality in every other. 

(8) Local self-government as guaranteed to the 
States by the Constitution of the United States. 

There are minor approved Democratic princi- 
ples, such as an honest and capable civil service, 
the ‘‘ least possible functions of government,” and 
so forth, respecting whose definitions there may 
be shades of difference; but I have always under- 
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stood that those who accepted the first-named 
principles were Democrats, and thos» who did 
not were something else. 

Now, the party which has immemorially pro- 
fessed these views in this State, has fallen under 
the dominion of a ‘** boss” who, though be has 
never defined his position in any great speech, 
writing, or argument on these public questions, 
or on any other, is known by his votes and acts 
to be hostile to the first, and unreliable or unpro- 
nounced upon the last cwo. His great power in 
Pennsylvania has been, in short, amassed not 
from any practice or profession of principle 
whatever, but by the adroit dispensation among 
his vassals and henchmen of the public spoils—a 
collectorship to one precinct, a scrubwomanship 
to another—every possible fraction of patronage 
that could be begged or bullied from the Federal 
Government, retailed out where it would do the 
most good, not to Government or to the public, 
or even to the party, but to the Congressman. 
The conscience and intellect of the party, which 
cannot be bought with office or contracts, has 
had no attention paid it, but has seen the essen- 
tial and time-honored principles of the party 
muzzled or traded for official patronage. How 
the civil-service-reform legislation has been 
cheated by hostile Federal officials 1s partly 
shown by the statement of the Civil-service Re- 
form Association of this city, recently published, 
respecting the thimble-rigging with examinations 
in the Philadelphia Post-office. 

Now, some of us life-long Democrats have got 
tired of this betrayal, and of seeing able and dis- 
tinguished Democrats proscribed for preferring 
principles above ephemeral sucvess ; and if. our 
‘* bosses” learned from the Republicau ** bosses ” 
the method of consolidating personal power by 
the abuse of public spoils, we also have learned 
from the Republican ** Mugwumps "—to whom 
be all honor and praise for the useful lesson—how 
to beat them. Many Democrats refused to vote 
the ticket prepared by the ‘** bosses,” though the 
candidates, except in their subjection to the 
** boss,” were personally unobjectionable; and we 
are so well satistied with the result that next 
time we may improve on it by voting the whole 
Republican ticket, if necessary. If the President 
had enforced strict obedience to the civil-service- 
reform legislation here, as he did in Massachu- 
setts, we could, I believe, have shown a similar 
result. Why he allows it to be trampled under 
foot here by a *‘ Democratic” boss, who is a 
Democrat only in name, we cannot tell ; but as 
the Nation says he means right and will ulti- 
mately accomplish it, we wait in patience, with- 
out any resentment towards him as yet. Ww. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 11, 1886. 





PROLECTION AND PURE WATER IN 


PHILADELPHIA. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial Jast fall upon ** The Lesson 
of Philadelphia” attracted much attention here, 
and I have been reminded of it in reading a 
pamphlet recently published upon ‘ The Legal 
Protection of the Present Water Supply for 
Philadelphia.” It forcibly suggests the effects of 
an education in the protective system, and the 
growth of provincialism and lack of public spirit. 
It is bad enough that taxes upon the whole coun- 
try should be demanded in order that Philadel- 
phia manufacturers might grow rich; but to live 
among them is to know that their demands in the 
matter of protection do not stop there. The pam- 
phiet I refer to, prepared by a well-known mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia junior bar, points out the 
sacrifice which has been made in public health 
te ** protect ” business. 

Statutes to prevent the pollution of the water 
supply for Philadelphia were passed in 1828, fifty- 
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eight years ago. That the Manayunk manufac- 
turers have been openly violating them ever since 
has never been questioned; but, lest business 
interests should suffer, the laws remainet lifeless. 
In 1868 an attempt was made to revive them and 
increase their scope, but the manufacturing 
terests defeated it. The remedies at law and tn 
equity for pollution are by no means ambiguous, 
but legal measures have never been permitted to 
be effective. Several resolutions at different 
times have been passed by Councils, directing the 
City Solicitor to proceed, but in each instance the 
resolution has been afterwanis rescinded by the 
influence of manufa*turing interests, and the 
gross pollution of the city’s water supply by 
manufacturing refuse continues. Thev have even 
sought to protect themselves from a free discus 
sion of the subject, and last vear secured the 
passage of a resolution in Councils censurimng 
Col. Ludlow, who was then Chief Engineer of the 
Water Department, and whom they have since 
dismissed, because he had delivered an aduress 
before a medical society upon the subject of the 
water-supply in relation to sanitation, in which 
the evil results of using polluted water were 
Stated, 

Philadelphia drinking-water has become a com 
monplace topic to till in gaps in polite conver 
tion at home, or to smooth over a Philadelphian’s 
stiffness at meeting outsiders, But, 
seriously, 1° suggests a degree of selfishness which 
cannot be equalled in any of the other vicious re 
sults of the protective-tariff system 
the ditferent drinking-waters have been publish 
ed, showing the amounts of the two ammonias, 
and taking Loch Katrine, which supplies Glas 
gow, as the standard, at 0.08 ant 0.07 for free 
ammonia, respectively. They give the Croton 
sample at 0.99, the Thames at ©.02 and 28), 
and the Schuylkill samples at 3.15 and 4.94 
respectively. It may not excite surprise that 
Philadelphia has never yet been able to appre 
ciate the problem which every other city of its 
size and importance has long since successfully 
solved. Distant sources of water-supply have 
been secured by London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
many smaller European cities; and by New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, and 
numerous smaller cities in this country. Some 
day this city also will perhaps awake to the in- 
portance of such a step, and the manufacturers 
learn that some interest besides the “ protection ” 
of business shall be considered. 

The question of supplying water to large cities 
is one of the most difficult in the complex condl- 
tions of modern municipal existence, and the pre- 
dicament in which Philadelphia finds itself 
teaches a valuable lesson. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 15, 1886. 
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CHEMISTRY VS. PROTECTION, 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Sr: In the very interesting address entitled 
‘** Lebensfragen,” deliverei by Prof. Ferdinand 
Cohn of Breslau before the fifty-ninth Conven- 
tion of German Naturalists and Physicians—the 
Convention was held in Berlin on the 22d of Sep- 
tember last —occurs the following passage : 


‘‘There is a prospect that, 
last one of the substances w 
been obtained only from pa 
that often with great difficulty An 
be synthetically produced. It is, indeed, true 
that those organic compounds which are of the 
most impertance in the life of the plant, the hy- 
dro-carbons and the albuminoids, are the very 
ones which as yet bave not permitted the mo- 
nopoly of their production to be wrested from 
the plants. From an economic point of view, 
this is certainly unfortunate : for, from the day 
on which chemistry shall succeed in doing what 










the simplest al and mosses are able to do— 
namely, in ucing starch from carbonic acid 
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and water—the bread problem, which is in fact 
the first of all social problems, will be solved. 
As long as we are confined to the cultivation of 
cereals, a limited area will suffice to support only 
a limited population ; but of carbonic acid and 
water there is enough to furnish bread for an in- 
definitely large number of human beings. Fur- 
ther, when once the artificial production of the 
hydro-carbons has been accomplished, it is a 
much smaller step to make albumen by combina- 
tion of these with nitrogen ; so that it will then 
be easy to or artificial milk and meat. 
Then will all Nahrungssorge, all struggle for 
existence and all the social evil which is con- 
nected with the struggle, be suddenly at an end. 
Let us hope chat organic chemistry may soon suc- 
ceed in bringing on the golden age, by learning 
from the plants the secret of their process for 
making starch, sugar, and albumen out of air 
and water.” 

Certainly we can all join in this hope. It is 
pleasant, also, to hear from so distinguished an 
authority that this hoped-for triumph of chemis- 
try is not a mere chimerical dream, but a scien- 
tific problem which there is a “ prospect” (*‘ Es 
lasst sich voraussehen,” are the speaker’s words) 
of actually solving in the future. It would seem, 
however, that Prof. Cohn, as a sociologist, has 
allowed the wings of his imagination to carry 
him too fast and too far. Probably no product 
of the laboratory will ever excel air and water 
in respect of cheapness and abundance ; and yet 
the procuring of these commodities in sufficient 
quantity and of good quality involves a struggle 
which is constantly driving the weakest to the 
wall in great numbers, and the aggregate effects 
of which are terrible to contemplate. And, 
again, in this portion of the world, at least, we 
certainly have good reason to expect that, when 
the chemists shall have succeeded with their la- 
boratory milk and bacon, Congress will quickly 
lay a tax upon the product so as to “ protect” 
the raisers of cows and hogs. 

Yours respectfully, ©. &. 

ANN ARBOR, Micu., November 9, 1886. 





LET THE REPORTER BE NAMED. 
To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: The apology made for *‘ journalism ” by 
the professors of that arc is that it is ‘demanded 
by the people” I[t is true these gentlemen are 
capital friends of the majority doctrine ; indeed, 
they carry it tosuch an extent that, ex uno plures, 
out of a noisy minority they are often able to 
construct the public at large. But if they are 
right in the point, not only should they have all 
the advantages of their credit with either faction, 
but they ougnt also to satisfy the full faculties of 
their readers. No one is so beclapped as the au- 
thor of a popular drama bowing over his own 
footlights ; the artists and romancers of the daily 
press are modester than they themselves would be 
willing to admit. Those who peruse, for such is 
the term, a lively political descant, a well-blown 
scandal, a genteel disquisition on some unoffend- 
ing person’s private affairs, would surely expe- 
rience much greater gusto did they know some- 
thing of the author of their entertainment. 

In view of these considerations, I propose that 
each newspaper shall conspicuously publish a 
daily list of its reporters, with brief notes 
upon the individual genius of each: whether 
college-bred or self made; whether orthodox 
or agnostic ; whether utilitarian, humanitarian, 
a satirist, or simply a brilliant man of letters. 
All articles of major importance being signed by 
their projectors, the delighted reader would then 
be at no pains to trace the circumstances at the 
origin of each trait of style or imagination. I 
need only commend to the logic of managing- 
editors the famous syllogism that who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat. And surely to know 
that the gentleman who brought to public 
notice the President’s late inhuman conduct on 
the occasion of the funeral of a near relative —it 





is true the story was directly proved false, but 
that does not vitiate the example—to know that 
this gentleman was an urbane, keen-sighted 
blonde, American in all his feelings, intimate 
with all the leaders of national thought, intoler- 
ant of foreign cynicism and luxury, a realist in 
literature, a true sympathizer with labor, a fond 
brother and son, an affectionate friend in all 
private relations, would be to see Sheridan 
brought on after the first act of the ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,” or Moliére acknowledging the thunders 
of applause which greeted ‘‘ The Misanthrope.” 

I am in hopes that this suggestion may not be 
without its weight in certain quarters. I might 
well elaborate further, but to a critical and cul- 
tured taste the advantages are so nice and obvi- 
ous that I am positive I need not. 

I am, sir, etc., t. W. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 12, 1886. 





WHAT DO CONGREGATIONALISTS BE- 
LIEVE? 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sr: ‘K.’s” effort (through the Nation of 
November 4) to refute my claim that Congrega- 
tionalists do not believe ‘‘ those who have never 
known the teachings of Christ” are necessarily 
beyond hope, seems to me somewhat unsuccessful. 
Evidently he is no Congregationalist; and is only 
slightly acquainted with Congregational views; 
hence he makes three noteworthy mistakes, 
which, for the sake of brevity, even at the risk of 
seeming impoliteness, I will answer by denials. 

I. A ‘‘confession of faith ” was not adopted by 
a Congregational ‘‘conference in 1865 held in 
Boston.” The “‘ elders and messengers of the Con- 
gregational churches” there were careful to 
avoid that. Their ‘ Declaration of Faith” 
was an informal and general statement of their 
personal beliefs at that time. 

II. ** The common laws of veracity ” do not re- 
quire those ‘‘ Elders and messengers,” or any 
other Congregationalists, either individually or 
collectively, to ‘‘repudiate” or ‘‘ rescind” that 
* Declaration,” or to admit that it expresses their 
‘** present belief.” They used the present, not the 
future tense, and doubtless used it truthfully. 
Non-Congregationalists often speak of ‘* the Con- 
gregational Church.” There is no such collective 
national body. Congregational ‘‘ churches” are 
independent bodies, united by an elastic system 
of mutual recognition and codperation. Each 
local church formulates its own creed. 

The householders of ** K.’s” ward in Hartford 
would be justas much bound by ‘the common 
laws of veracity” to admit or to deny that they 
are Mormons if the householders there had said in 
1865 that they were Mormons, as Congregational- 
ists are now bound to endorse or repudiate the 
‘* Declaration ” of those Boston gentlemen. 

III. The Boston ‘‘Declaration” does not commit 
even its authors to the Westminster dogmas 
quoted by “K.” For— 

(L.) The name of **‘ Westminster ” was not in it. 

(2.) It affirmed wuts authors’ ‘‘ adherence to the 
faith and order” of the fathers “ substantially ” 
as set forth in platforms of 1648 and 1680, while 
those platforms affirmed azreement, ‘“‘in sub- 
stance” only,with the ‘*‘ Westminster Confession.” 

(If Cleveland should affirm his agreement, 
“substantially,” with Monroe in his views of 
government, and if Monroe had said nis ideas 
were ‘‘in substance” those of Jefferson, would 
‘**K.” insist that Cleveland had thereby endorsed 
every political expression of Jefferson’s ?) 

(3.) In the discussion at Boston in 1865 Prof. 
Park said: ‘* We can say not that we 
swallow the entire Westminster catechism in 
every angle of it, but the great body of the doc- 
trine.” President Sturtevant said: “ There is 
language in every one of those old standards 





which not a man on this floor receives,” and ‘‘not 
a man” disputed the President’s words! And 
what words were so universally repudiated ? 
None more so than the very words quoted by 
“KK.” 

But a national council has expressed dissatis- 
faction with all the old platforms. It was done 
at St. Louis in 1880, That council also provided 
for a committee of twenty-five to frame a new 
Confession of Faith and to publish it for the 
assistance of local churches. Twenty-two mem- 
bers of that committee published one creed, 
while Secretary Alden of the American Board 
and Prof. Karr of Hartford issued another, but 
neither indicated the least approach to the offen- 
sive dogmas quoted by ‘‘ K.” 

Prof. George P. Fisher, no unknown or 
‘* mean” Congregationalist, declared only two 
years ago that ‘‘the old Protestant view adopted 
by the Reformers (except Zwingli), that all the 
heathen. . perish, is no longer held.” 
If, however, any one still thinks that the 
Congregationalists do hold it, let him name 
among its supporters : 

(1.) One living Congregational theological 
seminary, 

(2.) One living Congregational theological pro- 
fessor. 

(3.) One living Congregational paper, or 

(4.) One living Congregational minister of any 
note. 

If he cannot do one of these four things, would 
it not be well to “ repudiate,” ortoavoid makiag, 
that charge against ‘‘ Congregationalists ”? 

L. F. PARKER. 

Iowa Ciry, November 8, 1886. 





THE MADISON POST-OFFICE AGAIN. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: ‘ Reforme:,” in your issue of October 14, 
uses my name as former Postmaster of Madison 
in connection with that of Louis C. Helm—a dis- 
charged clerk. Permit me to say that Mr. Helm 
was transferred from the “General Delivery ” 
to be chief of carriers on account of his faith- 
fulness and fitness for the place, and for his zeal 
during many years to do his duty as an employee 
at the Post-office; and not to appease any clamors, 
which I never heard. As a box clerk and letter- 
carrier, I have always thought that for expedi- 
tion and correctness he had no superior. Long 
years of service made him a valuable public ser- 
vant. He served faithfully in the army in Col. 
Wm. F. Vilas’s regiment, and nearly twenty 
years in the Post-office. He was discharged from 
that service because he was a Republican and 
his place was wanted by a Democrat. 


GEORGE E, BRYANT. 
Mapison, WIs., November 12, 1886. 





THE MILWAUKEE ELECTIONS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: [n your issue of November 4, you seem to 
have gathered the impression that the labor 
movement in this city and State was solely an 
organized attempt to defeat Gov. Rusk for re- 
election, as a rebuke to him for his conduct dur- 
ing the riots in this city last May. 

It is undoubtedly true that the labor vote was 
cast solidly against the Governor, but it seems to 
have been so cast more as a “‘ showing of hands” 
than with any idea of being able by its agency 
to defeat the Republican candidate. Both the 
Democratic and Republican parties nominated 
full State tickets on platforms which were equal- 
ly pronounced against the socialistic demonstra- 
tions in this city last spring. The Labor party 
immediately put a full ticket of its own in the 
field, this ticket receiving a support about equal 
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to the Prohibitionists’, and, drawing as it did 
alike from both the old parties, could not hope 
to conduce materially to the defeat of Gov. 
Rusk. 

In the Fourth (Milwaukee) Congressional Dis- 
trict, however, the Labor party entered the field 
with a positive and determined purpose of effect- 
ing something more than a simple protest against 
the action of the constituted authorities last May. 
This district is composed of the city and county 
of Milwaukee, and is the most important in the 
State. It was also the scene of the May riots. 
The Democrats nomiuated Mr. John Black, who, 
by reason of his acting as foreman of the Grand 
Jury that indicted the leaders of the riot, was as 
much a representative of law and order as Gov. 
Rusk, and was quite as obnoxious to the leaders 
of the People’s party. The Republicans made a 
nomination of their own, and the People’s party 
nominated Mr. Henry Smith, a Socialist, and 
also a full county ticket. As the leaders of the 
labor movement were more or less outspoken So- 
cialists, several of them having been indicted for 
complicity in the riots, and were conducting the 
campaign with the avowed purpose of punishing 
Mr. Black for his action as grand-juryman, it 
was fondly hoped that their following would be 
confined to those in strict sympathy with the 
riotous proceedings of last spring, and that the 
conservative and property-holding Knights of 
Labor and Union men would divide as of old 
upon the old party issues. The result of last 
Tuesday showed this hope to be an egregiously 
fallacious one. Not only did they succeed in de- 
feating Mr. Black, but they elected their member 
of Congress and their whole county ticket, by 
majorities ranging from thirty-five hundred to 
four thousand, together with several Assembly- 
men and one State Senator. Out of a total vote 
of about thirty-two thousand, they cast thirteen 
thousand and over. 

The result was not only a surprise to the mana- 
gers of both parties, but, to those who remember- 
ed the troubles of last spring, a matter of grave 
solicitude. This anxiety is not found in the per- 
sonnel of the newly elected officers. They seem 
to be perfectly honest, and several of them more 
than ordinarily intelligent. It is the possible re- 
sult of the new movement that creates alarm. 
The fact that foreign socialistic and communistic 
elements have been ablexto use the whip ofa 
great secret society to drive intelligent working- 
men to jointhem in presenting a solid front 
against the action of the authorities, is consider- 
ed ominous and significant. The most superfi- 
cial student of our form of republican govern- 
ment cannot fail to see that the entrance of 
powerful secret organizations into politics upon 
a class issue is vitally dangerous to our institu- 
tions, Killing as it does the individuality of the 
man and the responsibility of the voter, it is the 
worst of all abuses into which popular suffrage 
can fall. Yet the eradication of old party lines 
and the raising of the class issue, dangerous and 
unrepublican as they are, seem to be the natural 
and inevitable result should the labor movement 
continue and spread. In this city it 1s already 
an accomplished fact. Party lines are broken 
down, and Democrats and Republicans will unite 
in selecting and electing suitable judges and mu- 
nicipal officers. 

There are two positively beneficial results from 
last Tuesday’s election. First, the creditable fact 
that the People’s ticket was elected with little or 
no expense and an assessment per candidate of (it 
is said) but fifteen dollars will, it is hoped, enable 
us in the future to nominate candidates without 
reference to their financial ability to stand the 
drains of a canvass. Second, it has awakened 
the conservative, intelligent, non-caucus-going 
portion of our citizens to the fact that in a gov- 
ernment based on popular suffrage, political apa- 
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thy is a sin of omission of the gravest character, 
which will inevitably recoil upon themselves. 
Yours truly, 
BRADLEY G. SCHLEY. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., November 7, 1886. 





THE DECAY OF NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. 


To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the copy of the Nation for November 4 
is an article on the decay of New England 
churches. This article contains a good deal of 
sense and information. but there is a question 
whether some of the facts are not stated in so 
dramatic a manner as to be misleading. 

In regard to the old churches, there are many 
things which are to be deplored; but a statement 
of all the facts in many cases shows that, when 
an old church on the hill bas fallen into ruins, a 
new one in the valley has taken its place. 

In the article, the *‘ dreadful example ” is illus- 
trated by the story of the church at ** The King 
dom,” in the town of Plymouth, Vt. I have been 
thorougbly acquainted with that place for nearly 
half of the eighty years since the church was 
built, and have never heard of the creeping in 
of the ‘‘ doctrinal differences.” In the beginning 
the building was called a‘ union church,” and the 
ownership was divided among a number of de 
nominations, even the Quakers coming in for a 
share and having a right to use the church at 
least one Sunday in each year. 

Now, there are three things to be considered : 
First. ‘* The Kingdom” is in the corner of the 
town, and villages have grown up in surround 
ing towns. In these villages are churches which 
would naturally accommodate those sections for 
merly represented in that old church. It was 
filled only when people came to it from a section 
which must have had a radius of six or seven 
miles, ‘‘ The hamlet ’ described never was large; 
to-day there are only four dwelling-houses within 
half a mile of the church, and there were never 
more than a dozen. 

Secondly. The population of Plymouth is now 
about eight hundred. Railroads built through 
adjuining towns have caused those towns to draw 
from Plymouth about one-third of the former 


population. 
Thirdly. The ‘Plymouth Congregational 
Church,” which formerly occupied the old 


church building on the hill, has for several 
years had regular services at Tyson, which is 
in the valley and within two miles of the old 
building. This society is now raising money to 
build a church, and a buildiag will probably be 
erected within a year. 

There is, it is true, in the town a second church 
building which is seldom used, but there is a 
small place near that at which services are {re 
quently held. 

Every man who is interested in the religious 
or even the moral standing of New England must 
regret to see churches deserted , but he has no 
right to vote the people of certain sections bar- 
barians before he inquires whether physical rea- 
sons have not made changes, and also whether 
new churches have not taken the place of the old 
ones. INHABITANT. 

Trsos, Vr., November 8, 1884. 





THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION : 

Sir: Personal observation leads me to doubt 
whether the reviewer in your number for Novem- 
ber 4 is right in saying that middle-class Germans 
recognize in ‘Die Familie Buchholz’ a perfect 
likeness, if not of themselves, at least of their 
neighbors. Last winter in Berlin I talked about 
Dr, Stinde's sketches to a number of people who 
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the same social 


apparently belonged to nearly 
class as Frau Wilhelmine Buchholz and Dr. 
Wrenzchen. Many of these people would not ad- 
mit that such characters as Frau Buchholz and 
her friends existed in Berlin at all. As for tak 
ing them as common types of Berlin women—as 
did the Revue des Deur Mondes 
loth to do that as most 
Daisy Miller as a type of the average American 
girl. We must remember that Stinde does not 
represent Frau She 
uses tolerably good grammar, does pot confuse 


they were os 
Americans are to accept 


Buchholz as uneducated 
her mirand mich, and is even severe on others 
who make such rhe 
amount of Berlin slang that she utters seems fo 
me incredible. It sounds as if Stinde had made 
a glossary of such expressions and were trying to 
see how many he could get in on a page, On the 
whole, [ can hardly account for the popularity 
of Stinde’s sketches except by bis undeniable bu 


mistakes extraordinafy 


mor, which is none the less enjovable if he does, 
like Dickens, introduce us to vulgar people 
H. MLC 


TALLAHASSER, FLa., November 7, LSS 


HORSESHOE CRABS IN THE PACIFIC. 


To tae Eprror or Tak Nation : 


Sir: Inthe Nation of October 2S a book enti 
tled ‘Qur New Alaska’ is reviewed At one 


point the reviewer states that “he is somewhat 


puzzled by reference toa’ horseshoe crab,’ as it 
seems as if a Limulus was intended, and we be 
heve that genus has not been reported by natu 
ralists, as yet, from those waters” Last sum 
mer the San Francise 
tained a notice of the capture of a horseshoe crab 
in the Pacific, and remarked on the discovery. | 
remember cutting out the notice and sending it 
to Dr. Samuel Lockwood of Freehold, N. J 
has made a special study of / 
Very respectfully, 


» Krening Rulletin con 


. Who 
nulus 

H. W. Turner 
Sas Fravctsoo, November ¢, 1880 i‘ 


EVIL EFFECTS OF THE NATION, 
To Tae Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Others are constantly sounding the praises 
of the Nation. Will vou let me tell you the in- 
jury it has done me’ It brought 
Mr. Tilden in 1876, and thereby strained a friend- 
ship existing for years, from boyhood to man 
hood. Forced to farming by ill-health, I became 
through its teachings ambitious to do more than 
dig holes in the same old routine without thought, 
and thereby caused my neighbors to make me 
uncomfortable, since I endeavored to stir them 
up. Asa bookseller | read and studied the Na- 
tion, and because I followed its taxaching I failed 
to satisfy my public, and therefore failed finan- 
cially. In both these cases if I had had capital I 
might have won in the end, | admit. 

Asa teacher—my proper place—it is for ever 
stirring me up and making me dissatisfied with 
myself, and prevents my resting as | vtiier wise 
would. 

By teaching free trade and Mugwumpery it 
makes me lonely, living as I do in interior Penn- 
sylvania. 

Finally, it leads me to buy and read more good 
books than my pocket and eyes permit. 

Knowing it was high time some one found 
fault, I do it.—Respectfully, a. 2. B. 

NOVEMBER 11, 1886. 
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THE prospectus of Scribner's Magazine for 
the coming year embraces a_ series of 
characteristic unpublished letters from Thack- 
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eray, unsurpassed in autobiographic value, we 
are told, which will be accompanied by fresh 
facsimiles of his drawings. We remark, 
also, ex-Minister Washburne’s Reminiscences of 
the Siege and Commune of Paris; Gouverneur 
Morris’s pictures of social life in France at the 
Time of the French Revolution, as contained in 
the unpublished letters and papers of the then 
United States Minister to France ; and a contem- 
porary description of early New York and New 
England society by a brilliant girl of the period. 
The provision made for fiction includes Robert 
Louis Stevenson, H. C. Bunner, “‘ J. 8S. of Dale ” 
(F. J. Stimson), Harold Frederic, Joel Chandler 
Harris, T. A. Janvier, Prof. Boyesen, Miss 
Jewett, ‘Octave Thanet,” and others. Special 
articles are promised by Gen. F. A. Walker on 
Socialism; by Dr. William Hayes Ward, on 
Babylonian Seal-Cylinders; by John C. Ropes, 
on Cesar; by Capt. F. V. Greene, on Coast 
Defence, etc., etc. 

Weare glad to note the fact that all impediments 
to the resumption of the publication of Dr. Gould’s 
Astronomical Journal are at last removed, and 
to welcome the initial number of the seventh 
volume, which made its appearance within a 
fortnight. The Journal will aim at the promo- 
tion of harmony and codperation among astrono- 
mers, laboring for a common end, but will also 
afford opportunity for the expression of differ- 
ences of opinion, founded on research. The pub- 
lication of an article is consequently not to be 
understovd as implying an endorsement of the 
views which it may express, or of the accuracy 
of its statements—a proviso which the editor 
well makes, as the piéce de résistance of No. 1 is 
the product of the pen of a worthy computer 
whom the higher analysis has confessedly led 
astray. Other articles relate to observations of 
variable stars, comets, and the eclipse of 1886. 
We congratulate Dr. Gould on the kindly assur- 
ances of approbation and welcome which have 
come in abundance from both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, and are glad to believe that there is no appa- 
rent reason why the resumption of the Journal 
may not now be regarded as permanent. 

W. B. Clarke & Carruth, Boston, agents of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, have now for sale 
the republished number one of the first volume of 
Appalachia. 

Mr. Thomas Stevens’s diary of his tour around 
the world on a bicycle remains the most interest- 
ing feature of the eighth volume of Outing. 
Yachting, by sail and steam, in American and 
in British waters, occupies a large space, and 
this branch of outdoor occupation is reinforced 
by tales of blockade runners and of shipwreck. 
Rowing comes in for a small share; horseback 
riding, angling, mountain-climbing (and in this 
we may include the papers on the pursuit of Ge- 
ronimo), ranch life and game shooting in the 
West (by Mr. Roosevelt), receive some attention. 
Bicyclipg has two papers of circumstance, but is 
no longer the chief end and aim of this diversi- 
fied and well illustrated magazine. 

In emulation rather of more recent French 
color-printing than of the ordinary Eaglish an- 
nual, the Christmas Puck, to appear the last week 
in November, will have illustrations scattered 
through its pages printed in varying tints. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, in a letter to 
Science for November 12, report that, as publish- 
ers of geographies and atlases, they felt it in- 
cumbent on them to settle the question of the ul- 
timate source of the Mississippi. They accord- 
ingly despatched an expedition to Lake Itasca, 
which has made a thorough exploration of that 
body of water and Elk Lake, with their tributa- 
ries, noting drainage areas and elevations. The 
publishers in question are already convinced that 
they have exploded the baseless figment of a 
‘* Lake Glazier,” 





The Catalogue of the fourth part of the great 
American library of the late George Brinley is 
before us, announcing the sale during this week 
at the rooms of Geo. A. Leavitt & Co., 757 
Broadway. It embraces collections in denomi- 
national theology, ia law and government and 
political economy, in poetry, in the drama, in 
science and art, in education, with a department 
of masonry and anti-masonry, another of slavery 
and the negro, and a third of almanacs, etc. The 
bound volumes of pamphlets under all these 
heads are incomparably rich. Wecan only men- 
tion a few epoch-making works: the first edition 
of Jonathan Edwards on the Will; tbe fourth 
American edition of Thomas Paine’s ‘ Rights of 
Man,’ and the first edition of his ‘ Age of Rea- 
son’; the first edition of Webster’s Dictionary ; 
the first edition of Wm. Morgan’s ‘ Ilustrations 
of Masonry’; the first and second editions of Da- 
vid Walker’s ‘ Appeal, with a Preamble to the 
Colored Citizens of the World’; Garrison’s 
‘Thoughts on Colonization’; the first edition of 
the ‘ Book of Mormon.’ There is a fine array of 
Mathers (Richard, Increase, and Cotton); the 
first edition of Anne Bradstreet’s Poems; the co- 
lored astronomer Banneker’s letter to Jefferson, 
elicited by the latter’s ‘Notes on Virginia’ (as 
was also Walker’s ‘ Appeal’); Motley’s romance 
of ‘Merrymount’; E. A. Poe’s ‘Conchologist’s 
First Book,’ etc., etc. It is easy to foresee the 
contest which will take place over these sections of 
Mr. Brinley’s library, of which the numbers near- 
ly reach 2,000. 

Roberts Bros., Boston, will put on the Ameri- 
can market the Life of Susanna Wesley lately 
reviewed by us. 

‘Harvard : the First American University,’ by 
George Gary Bush, Ph.D., is in the press of Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., Boston. It will be appropri- 
ately illustrated. 

A translation of Laveleye’s ‘ Balkan Peninsula,’ 
lately reviewed in these columns, is announced 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons; also, nearly ready, 
‘The Recollections of a Private Soldier in the 
Army of the Potomac,’ by Frank Wilkeson. 

The fourth part of Prof. F. J. Child’s ‘ English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads’ is on the eve of 
being published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
who have also under way ‘The Heart of the 
Weed,’ an anonymous volume of poems, and 
‘The Golden Justice,” by Wm. Henry Bishop, 
known already as a serial story to readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Mathematical physjcists will be interested in 
the announcement by Macmillan of a work on 
elementary dynamics by the Rev. J. B. Lock, to 
be ready next year, and of a more advanced 
treatise on kinematics and dynamics by Prof. J. 
G. MacGregor of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Anovelin Mr. Cable's field, entitled ‘Towards 
the Gulf,’ and said to be by a new writer, will 
shortly be published by Harper & Bros. 

The second extra volume of the Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Historical and Political Science is an- 
nounced to be a ‘History of the Government of 
Philadelphia,’ by Edward P. Allinson and Boies 
Penrose of the Philadelphia bar. It closes with 
what the authors call the Reform Act of 1885, by 
which a new and more liberal charter was be- 
stowed upon the city. 

Among the forthcoming publications of the 
Clarendon Press is Boswell’s Johnson, with the 
‘ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ edited with 
copious notes, index, etchings, and facsimiles, by 
George Birkbeck Hill. Dr. Hill’s book about Dr. 
Johnson’s friends leads us to hope that we shall 
have at last what has long been wanted—an edi- 
tion of Boswell with all the further information 
the reader needs, no more and no less. It is not 
a little surprising that Boswell’s Johnson, which 
has been more overedited than perhaps any other 
biography ever written, bas not yet found its 





final editor, in whom knowledge, exactness, and 
taste must be combined. 

Among the books about the stage in prepara- 
tion are Mrs. Kennard’s Life of Mrs. Siddons (in 
the ‘‘ Famous Women Series”), Mr. James Ander- 
son’s autobiography, and Mr. William Winter's 
critical sketch of Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s career. 
It is also understood that Mr. Joseph Jefferson is 
engaged in writing his reminiscences, and his 
example is to be followed by Mr. Dion Boucicault 
and by Mrs. Bancroft (Miss Marie Wilton). 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish, under the ti- 
tle ‘The Great Debate,’ the discussions at the Des 
Moines meeting of the American Board on the 
question of future probation as affecting mis- 
sions. Tousthe most notable speech is that of 
Dr. Ward, in its frank admission of a departure 
of the entire Church from the position of the 
tounders of the Board, in its incisive showing 
that the whole debate was over a difference not as 
tofact but as to theory about a fact, and in its 
bold contention for liberty of thought within the 
Church. The most striking personality revealed 
in the discussion is that of the venerable Presi- 
dent of the Board, Dr. Hopkins, whose serene 
strength of character and suave shrewdness of 
speech won unanimous approval tor a policy to 
which at first the majority Were bitterly op- 
posed. 

Mr. Washington Gladden collects, under the 
name * Applied Christianity’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), six papers of his, tirst published in the 
Century, together with the address on ‘ The 
Wage-Workers and the Churches,” which he de- 
livered before the Interdenominational Congress 
last December, and two added essays entitled 
“Is Labor a Commodity?’ and ‘ Christianity 
and Social Science.” Dr. Gladden has long been 
conspicuous among clergymen for a sort of an- 
ticipatory sense of ‘ burning questions.” He 
was one of the first to introduce the discussion of 
the labor movement into the pulpit. We under- 
stand that some of his methods are regarded by 
ministerial brethren as irregular and undigni- 
fied. Indeed, a staid Doctor of Divinity has de- 
clared that his plan of inviting the young men of 
Columbus to state their reasons for non-attendance 
at church, and his trying to find out the facts 
about the separation of the workingmen from the 
churenes by actually asking the workingmen 
themselves, were ‘‘ just like a newspaoer report- 
er.” On the other hand, Dr. Gladden can cer- 
tainly point to growing public appreciation as a 
sufficient endorsement of his practical turn. 

Mr. F. Donaldson, jr.’s ‘Two Comedies; An 
Ill Wind, An Abject Apology’ (Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co.), are rather scenes than plays. 
They represent fashionable love-making, and the 
special quality aimed at seems to be brightness in 
the dialogue. It is unfortunate that the wit is 
for the most part a matter of quotation. This is 
realistic, no doubt; but it was not Congreve’s 
way. The structure of the scenes, as a whole, is 
so simple, however, that the action might carry 
them off very well if it were excellent. As litera- 
ture, they can claim no higher rank than frag- 
ments of a novelette, cleverly arranged in a 
quasi-dramatic form. 

In the latest issue of ‘‘The Book-Lover’s Li- 
brary,” ‘Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine’ 
(George J. Coombes), Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has 
gathered an amount of information respecting 
the food of our ancestors and their habits 
in taking it, much more multifarious than 
is suggested by the title of the volume. The 
work is, in a sense, a bibliographical guide to the 
literature of the subjects, and 1s amply illustrated 
by quotations from that literature; but it con- 
tains also a brief view of the larder and kitchen, 
and the gastronomic prejudices of different ages, 
a history of the additions to the national bill of 
fare for lords, gentry, and yeomanry, descriptions 
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of various notable feasts, of utensils, of succes- 
sive fashions and reforms, with much material 
that could not be set down under a heading. It 
is very agreeable and suggestive reading, and 
conduces to a feeling of satisfaction that one was 
born in the age of modern conveniences, and after 
the race had made the better acquaintance of the 
edibles of the planet and had outgrown the first 
crudities of culinary combination. The anec- 
dotes tend to show how very recent are the modes 
of our own table. It was after Shakspere’s death 
that Coryat was nicknamed furcifer because of 
adupting the Italian custom of the fork; and in 
the middle of the last century the old Duke and 
Dutchess of Hamilton ate at the head of the table 
from one plate, according to their life-habit. 

Mr. Alden Sampson has printed an address de- 
livered by him before the Association of the 
Haverford Alumni, at Haverford College, last 
June, on ‘ Milton’s Sonnets’ (New York: The De 
Viune Press). It exhibits an understanding of 
the nature of poetry of the highest order, a sensi- 
bility to tae severer charm of verse, and an alto- 
gether uncommon respect for Milton’s epic in its 
wholeness, which argue a high power of criticism 
as well @s genuine poetic cultivation in the writer. 
The subject isa peculiarly difficult one to treat, 
but we enjoy the pampblet as much in its excurs- 
uses and its obiter dicta as when it keeps strictly 
to its theme. The spirit of the address is some- 
thing wholly exceptional in current criticism, and 
reminds us that there is still a ‘‘ remnant ” which 
has not altogether fallen silent in the court of the 
muses, 

In Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement's ‘ Stories of 
Art and Artists’ (Ticknor & Co.) the ‘ stories ” 
are the traditional ones—the gossipy legends 
which make so formidable a part of the litera- 
ture of art. Here may be read how Dibutades 
of Sicyon first modelled a profile in clay, in fill- 
ing up his daughter’s burnt-stick outline of her 
lover’s features, how Callirhoe married her lover, 
and how he became a famous artist. Here is the 
tale of Zeuxis and his magniticences, and his con- 
test with Parrhasius, and here the usual chat 
about Apelles and his sayings. Here is related how 
Aétion’s picture of the ** Nuptials of Alexander and 
Roxana” was taken to Rome, and how *‘ Raphael 
sketched one of his finest compositions from it,” 
though how “it” came to be preserved unti’ the 
year 1500 or sois not related. Here it is set forth 
that the two colossal groups of the Monte Cavallo 
at Rome “are said to be the united work of 
Phidias ani Praxiteles,” but the whimsical ab- 
surdity of that ascription is not hinted at. 
The youthful reader is informed that Torso 
‘*isa term used in sculpture to denote a mutilat- 
ed figure.” As to the pictures in this part of the 
book, although they are of all sorts and sizes and 
styles of work, they are not bad, each by each, 
and it is especially to be noted that the Laocoon 
is given with the more reasonable restoration of 
the right arm instead of the common one; though 
this is not mentioned in the text. But itis pretty 
hard on the youthful student of the past to be told 
that the ‘‘ Biga” of the Vatican, with its modern 
horses and modern wheels and nothing antique 
about it but the late Roman body, which was 
once an arm-chair, is a specimen of ** the most 
ancient form of Greek chariot.” No doubt the 
more modern artists are more judiciously treat- 
ed, the legends about them being one shade more 
probable and more easily understood by a 
modern. But it remains a fact that collection 
rather than selection is the make of the book, and 
that there is nothing of the author's own added to 
these promiscuous scissorings. 

Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ (Ticknor & 
Co.), printed by the University Press, with a 
handsome, broad page, would be a pleasing edi 
tion of the much-loved poem, but that it has 

been shorn of the notes, The uotes, nevertheless, 








are a part of it. Direct from the hand of the 
Walter Scott of 1805, thirty-four years old, and 
as hot about Border antiquities as about poetry, 
they are needed for the local color. One might 
as well leave the minstrel out, and begin the poem 
with 

“ The feast was over in Branksome Tower.” 


As for the illustrations, the costumes and armor 
can be looked at without a sbudder, ** admitting,’ 
as Mr. Ruskin says, ‘** question of right and 
wrong.” The little peeps of landscape are not so 
bad. It is only when the case is really a difficult 
one, as in the course of the hostile knights in the 
third canto (p. 85), that the action becomes im- 
possi le; and only when the action is varied and 
vigorous, as in the appearance of Deloraine im 
the lists, that dramatic propriety is badly vio- 
lated. 

The powerfully drawn story of Gloucester fish 
er life which Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
published in the Christmas Harper's last year, 
under the sensational title of ** The Madonna of 
the Tubs,” has been issued {by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, in the form of a gift book, with forty-three 
original illustrations by Ross Turner and George 
H. Clements. The illustrations are rude and 
sketchy, and without character; but the most 
has been made of them in embellishing the 
volume. 

Three more issues in *‘ Casse}l’s National Libra- 
ry” are characteristic of its editing —** Macbeth *; 
‘Early Australian Voyages,’ by Pelsart, Tasman, 
and Dampier; and a second instalment of Pepys’s 
Diary. 

Many a man not a doctor may profit and be 
pleased by Dr. Fothergull’s ‘ Manual of Dietetics’ 
(Wm. Wood & Co.), which is animated in style 
and abundant in information. His views on al- 
cohol are those of a bon vivant, tempered with 
knowledge, and he admits that it is a feat of judg- 
ment to use it without abuse. In our opinion sins of 
omission with that agent are more easily con- 
doned than those of commission. Some of his 
dicta are sufficiently surprising to tend to increduli- 
ty rather than to prompt acceptance,the more since 
proof seems impossible. For instance: ** All the 
bloodshed caused by the warlike ambition of Na- 
poleon is as nothing compared to the myriads of 
persons who have sunk into their graves from a 
misplaced confidence in the food value of beef 
tea” (p. 52). That is not cheerful reading for the 
average family, and will at least weaken faith in 
what is almost a household god. The volume is 
attractive, as this author's works always are, but 
it is of hasty construction, and shows internal 
evidence, beyond its dedication to an eminent 
New Yerk physician, of preparation with Ameri- 
can readers especially in view. There are some 
pseudo- Americanisms, as if out of compliment to 
the popular taste, that are not successful imita- 
tions. The book has no index, which is simply 
an outrage, and it has but the most meagre table 
of contents. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton, one of the first physicians 
in England, has assembled in a copiousiy in- 
dexed volume his lectures and other papers pre- 
pared within the last twelve years on ‘ Disorders 
of Digestion’ (Macmillan). A man can transfer 
to his comrades neither his tact nor his talent, 
but be can expose his treasures of knowledge, and 
in this way Dr. Brunton has put the faculty seri- 
ously in debt to bim. 

‘Insomnia and Other Disorders of Sleep,’ by 
Dr. Henry M. Lyman (Chicago: W. T. Keener}, 
is a medical book whose matter and style carry it 
into the higher grades of literature. It repre- 
sents thought and knowledge, and to students in- 
terested in psychical research the last half of the 
book should be useful and attractive. The first 
half is limited in its adaptability to practising 
physicians, 








M. Ernest Quentin-Bauchart has recently pub 
lished two large octavo volumes, entitled * Les 
Femmes bibliophiles en France, seizidme, dix 
septiéme et dix-huitiéme sidcies ’ Paris: Librairie 
Damascéne Morgand). Of the 1) femmes biblre 
philes of whom the writer describes the libraries, 
the tastes, and habits, the characters, and, with 
more or less detail, relates the lives, only one, a 
certain Madeleine Renard, wasa plebeian; al) the 
others were very great ladies, or princesses of 
royal birth, or queens—rrines de la main droit. 
or reinesde la main gauche. The volumes which 
once made up these precious collections are vow 
destroyed or scattered over Europe in pablic or 
private libraries, but the author has gatheral 
them together again in bis pages. 
relates the discoveries he has made in bis search 
through little-frequented collections, as when he 
tells of the copy of the * Office de la divine Prov 
dence,” which he found at 
with the royal arms that once adorned it dofacs!, 


Sometimes be 


ChAlons-sur Marne, 


but containing upon one of its leaves the last lines 
written by Marie Antoinette: “Ce 16 Octobre A 
4h. ‘4, dumatin: Mon Dieu! de moi! 
Mes yeux n’ont plus de larmes pour prier pour 


aves pitt 


vous mes pauvres enfans, Adicu, adieu Marte 
Antoinette.” 
‘The Book of Fortune’ (Paris: Libraine de 


L’ Art) consists of 200 drawings unpublished till 
they appeared in that perrodical. In M 
Lslanne’s introduction a detailed account is given 
of the manuscript upon which the book is based, 
and which hes in the library of the Lostitute in 


Landowh 


Paris. The drawings are accompanied by ex 
planatory verses and a Latin title, which sets 
forth that this is the “ Book of Fortune, one 


hundred Emblems and one bundred Symbols, 
with their Purfitiones, Tetrastichs, and Dis 
tichs, and many Evidences and varied Explana 
tions "; also, that it 1s published—but thoagh the 
MS. was already for the printer, it seems as 
if it had never been put into his bands. That 
the drawings are by Jean Cousin is not proved, 
but shown to be very probable. That they are 
extremely interesting, as one more specimen of 
sixteenth - century book-illustration, cannot be 
denied. We can only regret that pages 
were not given in actual facsimile. As it is, the 
original drawings were traced by M. Drouot, and 
the tracings photo -lithographed, so that the 
verses in different languages are lett out, and 
given only in prose translations of them in the 
Introduction, The local color is gone, and the 
pages do not smack of old Paris as we would have 
tiem. 

Sir Robert Ball, Astronomer Royal of Lreland, 
in a communication te the Royal Irish Academy, 
publishes a calculation of the total quantity of 
heat received by each hemisphere of the earth 
during the summer and winter throughout the 
period of the varying eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, which has convinced bim that Mr. Croll’s 
theory affords adequate explanation of the ice 
age. 

At the opening meeting of the Liverpool Astro 
nomical Society, the 11th of October, no less than 
eighty-eight canJidates were up for election as 
members, of whom forty-three were from North 
and South America. The Society elected Profs. 
Asaph Hall and Simon Newcomb to be honorary 
associates. The Society was founded in 1881, and 
is now said to number 300 members. 


some 


—The Boston Public Latin School Association 
have published, as the work of many laborious 
years, a Catalogue of that School with an histori- 
cal sketch by the Rev. Henry F. Jenks. It omakes 
an octavo pamphlet of nearly 580 pages, most 
scrupulously edited and printed, and illustrated 
with portraits and views. Such a cataloguesug- 
gests a college, by its very bulk, and its appear- 
ance on the eve of Harvard’s recent great anni- 
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versary was a just and happy coincidence. The 
School is a little older than the college, was its 
first feeder, and has remained if not the chief, 
at least one of the most copious and important. 
Its Jist of pupils embraces the names of Cotton 
Mather, Franklin, Sir William Pepperell, Admi- 
rai Isaac Coffin, Gen. Henry Knox, Robert Treat 
Paine, Hancock, Sam. Adams, Harrison Gray 
Otis, Robert C. Winthrop, Edward Everett, 
Charles Francis Adams, Wendell Phillips,Charles 
Sumner, J. L. Motley, W. M. Evarts, R. W. 
Emerson, Wm. H. Furness, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, and many another light in law, divinity, 
letters, and politics. Its eighteen headmasters 
in two hundred and fifty years have averaged 
fourteen years of service—a term much surpassed 
in fact, since one master died the year of his ap- 
pointment. Ezekiel Cheever, for example, au- 
thor of a Latin Accidence which had a prodi- 
gious vogue and reputation for two centuries, 
held the office for thirty-seven years, and several 
of his successors for more than twenty. The 
School has produced many of its own masters, 
perfecting them generally by way of Harvard. 
Both Cheever and his predecessor, Daniel Maude, 
were educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
like John Harvard. Unlike college catalogues, 
this one lists the names of all who entered as well 
as graduated. With incredible diligence, wheth- 
er one regards the early and more conjectural 
periods, or the more voluminous later, the editors 
have traced, so far as they were able, every indi- 
vidual, giving his occupation, honors, and date 
of death. The historical sketch is very ample, 
minute, and readable; there are numerous ap- 
pendices, In short, the work is worthy of the 
oldest school in America. A year ago, in notic- 
ing the commemorative discourse of Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, we called attention to the breach in the 
traditions of the School, by which it had ceased 
to be a fashionable resort, and which we dated 
back some thirty years. After 1855, in fact, the 
connection of the successive classes with those 
that have gone before steadily diminishes—so 
far, at least, as this is indicated in foot-notes by 
the editors. We have not observed a single re- 
lationship of grandson; sons are infrequent; 
brothers are tolerably abundant. 


— Every effort toward the invention or dis- 
covery of new optical glass cannot fail to be of 
the greatest interest to the physicist, the astrono- 
mer, and, in fact to all who use lenses as instru- 
ments of research. It is well known that, in the case 
of the refracting telescope, a limit is set to its size 
through the failure of the flint and crown lenses 
of the objective to make an image free from 
color. The blue light of what is termed the 
secondary spectrum becomes, in the larger tele- 
scopes, so excessive that, with a lens of about 
forty inches diameter, it more than counter- 
balances the advantages otherwise derived from 
the increased size of the objective. If we can dis- 
cover a glass whose inherent property of disper- 
sion shall correct what is known as irrationality 
of dispersion, the problem of a perfectly achro- 
matic objective will be solved. Physicists in 
both Great Britain and America have sought to 
do this through the medium of a third lens for 
correcting the residual dispersion of the crown 
and flint; but within the last few years, Prof. 
Abbé of Jena has been systematically conducting 
a series of researches with a view to the discovery 
of new kinds of glass, whose dispersive powers 
would not involve the ordinary defects. The re- 
search involved the examination of the proper- 
ties, optical, chemical, and physical, of all sub- 
stances which may enter into glass-construction, 
and was begun early in the year 1881 by Prof. 
Abbé, and his coadjutor, Dr. Schott. The solu- 
tion of the problem was first attempted from a 
chemical standpoint, and a series of fundamental 





facts in chemical optics was the first result of the 
experiments. These were then used as the basis 
for the production of actual glass possessing the 
necessary hardness, permanency, and freedom 
from color. As the result of these researches, 
theoretical and experimental, object glasses of a 
very high degree of achromatism have been pro- 
duced, and a series of new glasses of graduated 
dispersive properties are now available to opti- 
cians generally. In so far as these new glasses 
have been practically tested, the advantages re- 
late to improvements in microscope objectives, 
wherein much finer definition is said to have been 
obtained, and, among other advantages, the opti- 
cal and photographic foci are practically identi- 
cal. If the new glasses prove to have all the 
properties claimed for them, and it is found that 
no obstacles arise to the production of very large 
disks, the optical limit to the size of refracting 
telescopes will be practically removed, and the 
problem of the largest telescope will be reduced 
to one of mechanics simply. It is worthy of note 
that these researches in glass-construction have 
been made possible only through very liberal 
grants on the part of the Prussian Government. 








THE TIMES OF EARLY ENGLISH DRA- 
MA.—I. 


The Enalish Dramatists, Edited by A. H. Bul- 
len, B.A. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885-86, 

WHEN we are coming to the group of English 
dramatists of nearly three hundred years ago, as, 
lately, to find Marlowe, and, by and by, one 
Middleton, among them, we bethink ourselves 
that our meeting witb these people of the earlier 
time is much like any of Dante’s meetings with 
some one of his flitting companies of unsubstan- 
tial beings in another world. Most of these 
writers are unknown altogether, even by name, 
except to a few, in this world from which they 
went out; and, indeed, only good scholars in our 
English easily recall bare names of any of them, 
with nothing else. There are no lovely airy 
visions of pure and tender, or holy, heroic, noble 
women, wives, or mothers, of their imagining; 
nor are there any such visions of higher man- 
hood, and better, floating or fixed in our memories, 
or made into a part of our life and experience. 
There are few dear, few well-remembered lines 
or words of theirs in common use or treasured 
with the riches of our tongue; and the few that 
have come down to us have come from scarcely 
one or two among these writers. Something of 
Marlowe, had Shakspere never quoted from him, 
would not have been forgotten; something or 
other of Ben Jonson is known, for its own sake, 
or for its author’s, or for some one else’s sake; 
but, of the rest, though we may rehearse a list of 
them, bow many can recall a character from a 
play ? a scene ? a word? Scholars in English may 
speak of them by their several names, and of 
their writings severally; but how few these scho- 
lars are !—and this, although the men wrote in 
our own every-day tongue, and sometimes wrote 
strongly, sometimes tenderly, sometimes grace- 
fully and with beauty, often moving to laughter, 
and often to honest laughter, sometimes to good 
deeds. The men, moreover, made a considerable 
part of the literature of their tithes, and furnish- 
ed entertainment for lettered and unlettered 
minds and hearts, old and young, and helped to 
form them, 

One man’s works, of all that were written by 
them all, grow better known and come more into 
the thought and life of reading and thinking 
p2ople as time goes on; but the fact that Shak- 
spere lived and wrote plays and acted at the 
same time with these play-writers and actors 
does not help the others, It only makes com- 





parison of them with him the easier, and the 
more to their loss. They all stood much upon 
one footing—they with him and he with them— 
until he had risen in men’s thought above the 
rest. Afterwards they were all hopelessly below 
him. The higher he has risen the more he has 
drawn our eyes away from them. A few hun- 
dred copies of their works are sent forth, from 
time to time, by the press; but a few hundred 
are enough for all the readers. To most eyes the 
forgetfulness is very thick which stands about 
and over the many that are gone, and hides them 
all 

Those writers, like the writers of any time and 
of all time, had, of course, human nature to work 
out of—the greatness of it, the lovingness of it, 
the loftiness, the lowliness, the daring, the woe, 
the fun, the baseness; so much of 1t as they could 
occupy or possess or could reach to. They had 
way tothe common store-rooms of material—so 
many as they had keys to unlock. They had his- 
tories; they had a knowledge of manners and cus- 
toms—the moddav avOpirwyv dorea nai véov; they 
had tales of travels and adventures and escapes; 
they had stories of happenings and seejngs and 
witches and bewitchings and angels and devils. 
Even the old myths—the family handing-down, 
fancied, guessed, imagined, reniembered—of the 
great races, if not made over straight into Eng- 
lish, had come into it by some roundabout way, 
through other tongues. If they had not a hun- 
dredth part of the history that we have, or a hun- 
dredth part of the tales and stories, they were 
hardly the worse for the want; for what they 
had was incomparably more picturesque and 


_more stirring to the fancy than all or any of 


what has taken its place to us. Toset them on to 
work they had in them, of course, so much, more 
or less, of thought, tirelessly swelling and stirring, 
and of the strong and restless feeling that men 
have who live stories and write them. To draw 
those earlier writers out and to reward them they 
had, in the women and in most other men, that 
same waiting, wishful love of what is fanciful 
and imaginative and of what had been gathered 
up in memory—the stuff of tales and of history— 
to which all that is best was always sung or writ- 
ten. This same longing has drawn out and listen- 
ed to and repaid all the makers and singers and 
tellers of allthe ages of men. 

They had also as many hindrances as most of 
those who write for others. If they were play- 
ers, too, their handicraft or profession hampered 
them. Troops of actors, strolling, had a tradi- 
tional ill name and suspicion hanging about 
them, brought down all the way from fifteen or 
sixteen centuries before. They had turned up 
out of the darkness as trilobites turned up alive 
from deep-sea dredgings, the self-same old trilo- 
bites, after having been taken for extinct by our 
good friends in science. After long disappear- 
ance, bands of actors came to outer day afresh, 
and the strollers showed themselves strollers right 
over again, after their kind, just such as the 
Greeks used to be in the Roman provinces. Even 
the fixed companies of English players, which 
often took in the ‘‘ poets,” bore a name a little 
smirched. Queen Elizabeth and her next follow- 
er were fond of pageants and shows and plays, 
and gave encouragement to players. The city, 
too, for the masques and processions of its great 
days or for some work in letters, sought one or 
other of the poets. On the other hand, many of 
the craft tried hard to have the world which they 
were living in as much set free from the every- 
day conditions of real life as that of the stage, 
and in some ways which others did not like so 
well; for these ways were often bad for the peace 
of families and for men who must have back 
their honest money to turn it. 

The players were a lively set in their day, most 
of them, and so were most of the “poets” or 
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play-makers with them. Sometimes they were 
in trouble—one, or more, or all—sometimes out of 
it; generally under great patronage, but liable 
to be forgotten or abandoned at need; and others’ 
need might mean bard things for them. Charles 
the First, as Herbert, who was ‘‘ Master of the 
Revels,” tells us, did not know that there was 
such a thing as a “‘ Yeoman of the Revels.” In 
that case,no one was the worse for it; but 
Charles’s way through life shows that it was 
easy for him to forget a greater man than any of 
his players or play-writers could well claim to 
be; and this when the forgetting might be very 
costly to the man forgotten. The patron’s inte- 
rest and the clients’, the master’s and the ser- 
vants’, might not always be the same. Then the 
stronger made the weaker take the consequences. 

As a help to the understanding of the growth 
and making of the English drama, we may have 
leave, perhaps, to remind our readers what sort 
of times the players and play-makers whom we 
are handling lived in, and what sort of men they 
lived among ; for, in some things, the world then 
was very different from that which we make 
part of. Authority, in those days, in the house- 
hold, in the state, in the city—everywhere where 
any had it, or had any part of it—was used mas- 
terfully : it was personal, always, everywhere. 
Whosoever bore a sword, bore it not in vain, but 
found downright work for it, and allowed no 
time cr room for whining or whimpering. Every- 
body under authority of any kind was, as far as 
possible, looked after and followed up ; and that 
pretty sternly and hardly, for the most part. 
Privileges, too, were strongly set, were alive in 
every part, and ever watching, with a wakeful- 
ness that neither dozed, nor winked, nor looked 
away. Upper ranks and classes, as well as the 
uppermost, felt a right to be secure ; as if rank, 
born to and begotten to, with leave to do what- 
ever it found to do and had strength for, were 
inherent in human nature itself. The holders of 
rank or place were bound, by the having of it, 
to make sure that providence was plainly seen, 
pretty often, in its working on the side of divine 
right; this was one of their privileges, and it 
was the one duty that they felt most urgent. 

Doubtless many whom authority, with or with- 
out trial, punished in those days were wicked 
people, and got only what they ought to get ; but 
its machinery of infliction worked, with a fearful 
oiliness and glibness, on whoever happened to be 
just under it. If it caught many reeking mur- 
derers and made them give life for life, if it 
dragged many high-handed robbers to the gal- 
lows, it also laid hold on many a man who had 
uttered silly words, and speedily left him with 
no breath to make into words again. It went 
cheerfully about, putting out the fitful lives of 
‘‘sturdy and valiant beggars,” ‘‘ whole and 
mighty in body,” for the third offence of ask- 
ing food for their felonious bellies. For a first 
and second offence of that sort, it whipped the 
wretches on the bare back, at the cart’s tail, and 
slit or cropped their ears. It also often worked 
as summarily and fatally on the outside of all 
processes of law as within them. These were its 
ways ; and what a risky thing writing or speak- 
ing might be! It must be added that in those 
days, as in days that have been lighted by later 
suns, there were sometimes back doors, open or 
shut, as need might be; there were loopholes 
sometimes ; there were sometimes befriendings ; 
sometimes there were even relentings ; there were 
ways of escape and nooks of shelter which now 
and then saved, even when authority was hot 
after a victim. 

Into this world of England, such as it was a 
generation or two before, and changing slowly, 
had—figuratively—come fleeing out of the church- 
doors, with bag and baggage, the earlier English 
actors of plays. The mysteries and miracle 





plays, which, under the Church's auspices, had 
given to the multitude, at the times of the great 
festivals, their spectacle, with dialogue and dra- 
ma (and farce, too), had become very much 
worn out, and partly bad been secularized, and 
partly had given ground to such and so much 
of secular plays as men of that time could make 
and the men of that time could like. Very little 
authorship was wanted for these unshaped and 
skill-less things, except what*grew on the spot, 
out of the moment. That world was changing 
only slowly. In Elizabeth's time it had not 
changed much, though it was changing. Soin 
the time of James it seemed the same, though 
the change was going on, and had really gone 
far. When the Church bad turned players and 
playing out from within its walls, the actors 
banded themselves together to ply their handi- 
craft (which took in the writing of plays) as best 
they might. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Reynard the Fox, after the German Version of 
Goethe by Thomas James Arnold, Esq. With 
sixty illustrations from the designs of Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach, and twelve India proof engrav- 
ings by Joseph Wolf. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
4to, pp. xxvii-342. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. [lustrated by Ludvig San- 
doé Ipsen. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Oblong fo- 
lio, 90 pp., illustrations and text. 


Dora. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. Bos 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1887, Sm. 4to, 31 pp. 

A Mother's Song. By Mary D. Brine. Llus- 
trated ty Miss C. A. Northam. Cassell & Co. 
Sm. 4to, pp. 60. 


THE ancient and popular story of the Fox and his 
wiles, of untraceable antiquity and endless va- 
riety of form, was put into shape by Goethe dur- 
ing the stormy times of 1792-05, when his family 
and social arrangements were overturned by in 
vasion, when all the future was cloudy and un- 
certain, and he was naturally led to satirical ex- 
pression of his contempt for mankind. The illus- 
trations which the elder Kaulbach made for his 
‘Reineke Fuchs’ were in accordance with its cha- 
racter. The creatures are rather human than 
beastlike and birdlike, though of a repulsive hu- 
manity indeed. Such designs, where beasts and 
birds are made to think and act as men, are apt 
to be ugly enough; but these are offensive even 
beyond the common run. The engravings were 
made by Rudolph Rahn und Adrian Schleich; 
they were smooth and sleek in the fashion of 
German engravings of fifty years ago, and in 
1846 they appeared in a stately quarto with the 
text of the poem. Mr. Arnold's translation, in 
rhymed ten-syllable couplets, is nearly twice as 
long as his original, and is written in an off-hand, 
informal language, with free use of popular and 
even slang terms, well enough adapted to the 
subject; but much of this, and even very many 
of the remarks, the allusions, the sayings. the de- 


tails, find no authority in the German poem. | 


The English version appears to bave been pub- 
lished in 1855, with a long introductory letter to 
John Smith Mansfield, Esq. It must have found 
readers, to be revived now, though it 1s hard to 
imagine any one finding pleasure in the dreary 
tale of court intrigue, brutal tyranny, the tri- 
umph of falsehood, and the sufferings of all the 
innocent creatures under a régime of mere club 
law, all in a setting of coarse jocularity. It is 
bard to imagine any one enjoying this, even 
it we can imagine any one failing to be repelled 
by the Kaulbach pictures. They have been re- 
vised a little, in reduction by wood engraving. 
Two or three of the most cynical have been left 
out: in one case a very comical alteration has 
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been made in the interest of conventional pro- 
priety. But the greater number are unchanged, 
and twenty-five years of acquaintance with the 
originals does not make these reproductions seem 
any less repugnant, despite a certain power, The 
engravings by different artists after 
Wolf are not very interesting. The designs are 
pot what one expects of that accomplished animal 
painter; if they appeared in INS), they were of his 
early time, and their lack of interest may be so 
accounted for. 

The * Sonnets from the Portuguese * is a novelty 
and very different from the Christmas books o: 
picture books of the year or of the lustrum. It 
has almost no pictures, ia the ordinary sense, but 
is as profusely adorned as it is possible to ima- 
gine a book adorned without color. Text and deoo- 
rations have all been engraved together. appa- 
rently upon stone, in a way once more common 
than it is pow, and printed on heavy paper of 
a very beautiful surface, not too lustrous, in 
brown ink of a pleasant tone. The page mea. 
sures 13x15 inches; each one of the forty-four 
sonnets has a page to itself, is engraved in capi- 
tal letters of a picturesque and well-chosen form, 
and is surrounded by a broad and rich bordering 
of a design which 1s nowhere repeated. To each 
sonnet is allowed a title-page, so to speak, on 
which the words ‘‘Seventh Sonnet” er the like 
are bordered with a circular design correspond. 
ing with the larger frame of over 
page. The general title nearly corresponds, and 
this is preceded by a page on which is a portrait 
of Mrs. Browning in a roundel and on a back 
ground of laurel leaves. The uniformity of ap 
pearance, the same handiwork, arrangement, and 
color throughout is certainly a beauty, so far as it 
The careful mounting of the heavy leaves 
sur onglets is an attention shown the book which 
inspires the student of it with respect. The fact 
that no two of the compositions are at all alike is 
a still greater charm; and one is brought to con 
clude that the work which has been so seriously 
done and so lavishly presented is worthy of a 
good deal of respect 

And so it as, if judged by 
standard. If, for instance, consider the 
sculptured decoration which an ambitious ar- 
chitect now and then finds means of adding to 
a building, then we find Mr. Ipsen’s semblances 
of sculpture better than most of them; or, if we 
think of designs in metal work, then such a bor- 
der as this of the twelfth sonnet, which suggests 
a grating of leafage in bronze, is worthy of a 
high place among them, or, if we recall book de- 
coration in conventionalized leafage and the like, 
of which there has been a good deal of late years, 
then the borders of the seventh and twenty- 
seventh sonnets and of their titles seem very re- 
spectable, indeed. In fact, there is littie contem- 
porary decorative work so good. It is especially 
worthy of notice that by far the greater number 
of these designs are of no well-known and admit- 
ted style of decoration: they are not Renaissance 
(except one or two), nor Mediaval, nor (except one) 
Moresque, nor even Japanese. But it is easier 
to design well in an admitted style, which one 
has studied himself into and made a part of 
his existence, than thus in no style at ail. 
We admire even tolerable work that seems 
independent of all styles; and we should ad- 
mire Mr. Ipsen’s work very much indeed if it 
were only a little more varied and free. These 
borders are too exactly balanced, the corners are 
turned too accurately, the rosettes are too pre- 
cisely alike. One is reminded of the Viennese 
carpets copied from Eastern ones, very near in 
color and with flowers copied carefully, but the 
flowers are all exactly alike, the colors are uni- 
form from end to end, and each corner has a ieaf 
fitted neatly in, so that the border mitres exact- 
ly: peculiarities which are never found in Orient- 
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al work. The designs before us err in this way. 
Even the letters are too much alike. That isa 
pretty E that has been chosen from sixteenth-cen- 
tury work or designed new; but why should all 
the ’s be the same? Even in printing with 
movable type a dozen forms of M or 8 will be 
found in a single book of the sixteenth century. 
And in hand-work—engraving or pen-work—the 
designer ought to revel in the «hance of varying 
the forms of his letters. 

‘Dora’ is an idyl of the sort which should lend 
itself well to illustration. Randolph Caldecott, 
Charles Keene, some artist who had studied the 
English farmer and laborer, village and country- 
side, would have made a charming thing of a lit- 
tle series of pictures to the gentle, tranquil, ra- 
ther vague and feeble, but still genuine, poem. 
Mr, W. L. Taylor's illustrations do not seem to 
us full of English rural life: they are perfuncto- 
ry; the smockfrocks and other costumes may 
pass, but the setting is not characteristic. The 
pictures are not uninteresting, even if there is a 
deal of false drawing in them. Dora standing on 
Mary’s threshold, with the poor interior dimly 
seen through the doorway, is as pretty a bit as 
needs be. With it should be contrasted the large 
cut of William’s quarrel with his father, where 
there is nothing that can be praised. The value 
of most of the illustrations lies between these 
two. 

It is hard to award a place in literature to 
such very domestic and very maternal verses as 
these of Mrs. Brine’s: 


* Gayly the robin his morning song sings, 
Pluming and stretching his feathers and wings ; 


oO! many the beautiful things that I see, 
But fairest of all things is baby to me!” 


And these, when the baby goes astray in the 
flelds— 
“ Yonder I see her, my own straying lammie, 

Sun-kissed and breeze-blown ; the bright tangled curls, 

Crowned with the blossoms and leaves she nas ga- 

This quan Of all blossoms, my dearest of girls.” 
These are fair average specimens of the poem 
in question. The illustrations are easier to criti- 
cise. The seven full-page cuts are printed in 
black ink in the usual fashion, and are very sweet 
and refined compositions of no great originality 
of conception. The child who figures in them all 
is a very real and solid one; she is always alone 
with the landscape or with her playthings, until 
she is kissed “ good-night” at last. We know 
her better from the pictures than from tbe verse, 
and we like her very much. The pages of text 
are “flourished around ” with little scraps and 
sketches from nature, printed in the palest gray, 
not important nor very well drawn, but enclosing 
two or three little pictures in black which are 
sweet and dainty, and as many that are less 
good. But, on the whole, it is the pictures that 
save the book and make it worth buying and 
giving. 


RECENT MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


Nos, 3 and 4 complete the eighth volume of the 
American Journal of Mathematics. It is alike 
difficult and unnecessary to characterize their 
contents in terms intelligible to the general read- 
er. [ts articles are mile-stones in the path of 
progress in the mathematical science of the nine- 
teenth century. For the benefit of those whose 
training and pursuits fit them to understand the 
journal), and who, if any such there be, have not 
yet become subscribers, we will mention two or 
three articles. 

Ten lectures on the theory of reciprocants by 
the former editor of the Journal, Prof. J. J. 
Sylvester, form the chief ornament of No. 3. A 
paper by Charlotte Angas Scott, of Bryn Mawr 
College, affords sufficient evidence that the fe- 
male intellect is at least competent to treat ques- 
tions which many a worthy college professor of 
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the male sex might without shame confess were 
beyond his depth. The name of M. H. Poincaré 
is well known to the readers of foreign mathe- 
matical journals. A paper by bim, in the French 
language, ‘“‘Sur les Fonctions Abéliennes,” is 
well adapted to those who seek recreation in the 
integral calculus, and occupies the larger part of 
No. 4. But the paper which, if we mistake not, 
will attract the widest attention, because of its 
practical bearing, is a ‘‘Generalized Theory of 
the Combination of Observations so as to Obtain 
the Best Result.” It will be especially interesting 
to those who have read Mr. T. W. Wright's 
‘Treatise on the Adjustment of Observations,’ 
which was reviewed in the Nation about a year 
ago. 

When last year we noticed briefly the first vol- 
ume of the third edition of Prof. G. M. Minchin’s 
‘Treatise on Statics’ (Clarendon Press Series, 
Macmillan), we ventured to predict that when the 
second and concluding volume of the work ap- 
peared, we should probably have the most com- 
plete and satisfactory treatise on statics in the 
English language. The second volume is now 
before us, and it not only justifies our prediction, 
but the limitation to the English language may, 
perhaps, be removed. The words ‘revised and 
enlarged” on the title-page have a more than or- 
dinary significance. In its details and general 
plan it has been greatly changed for the better, 
and that is saying a great deal for a work on so 
abstruse a subject, the excellence of which had 
already enabled it to pass through two editions. 
To no mathematical treatise in the English lan- 
guage can the epithet ‘‘lucid” be more fitly ap- 
plied. It is also fully up to date, so that we 
might justly add to its title: ‘‘A Résumé of what 
Men Knew of the Equilibrium of Physical Forces 
at the Beginning of the Year 1886.” It presup- 
poses an acquaintance with the highest branches 
of pure mathematics, especially the calculus, and 
one chapter (chap. xiv, vol. ii) will be intelligible 
only to those who have some knowledge of Qua- 
ternions. For those who have not the necessary 
preparation and yet wish to acquire a knowledge 
of the more essential parts of the science of 
statics, a little treatise of 270 pages, 12mo, by 
John Greaves, Fellow and Mathematical Lec- 
turer of Christ’s College,Cambridge (Macmillan), 
is well suited. It is constructed with special 
reference to Prof. Minchin’s great treatise. 

The name of Peirce still holds a high place in 
the list of American mathematicians. The latest 
contribution of the family to mathematical sci- 
ence comes from Prof. B. O. Peirce of Harvard, 
and is entitled ‘Elements of the Theory of the 
Newtonian Potential Function’ (Gimn & Co.), It 
treats, much more fully than would be inferred 
from its title, of the mathematical theory of at- 
traction. The Professor says in his preface: 
‘** Although I have used freely the notation of the 
calculus, I have assumed on the part of the read- 
er only an elementary knowledge of its princi- 
ples.” An examination of the work leads us to 
infer that ‘‘elementary knowledge” means con- 
siderably more at Harvard than it does at most 
colleges. The last chapter of the book applies 
the theory of attraction to the subject of Elec- 
trostatics. Although brief, it forms a very good 
introduction to the mathematical theory of a 
subject the importance of which is daily increas- 
ing. 

Thoze who desire “ information relating to the 
practical details of a magnetic survey” from one 
having extensive theoretical knowledge and great 
practical experience, will find it in a 12mo of 90 
pages. by Prof. Francis E. Nipper of Washing- 
ton University, entitled ‘Theory of Magnetic 
Measurements’ (D. Van Nostrand). 

‘Euclid Revised,’ by R. C. J. Nixon, is one of 
the Clarendon Press Series. The original ‘ Eu- 
chd’ is much altered, and there are many addi- 





tions intended to illustrate modern methods. 
Some of these additions are very interesting, but, 
after all, the book has something of the appear- 
ance of patch-work. We presume Mr. Nixon did 
not avowedly write a treatise on geometry, be- 
cause the English are so devoted to Euclid that 
the appearance of bis name on the title-page 
seems indispensable to the success of such a trea- 
tise. 

Mr. George Bruce Halsted, late Instructor in 
Post-Graduate Mathematics at Princeton and now 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Texas, has published a treatise on the ‘ Elements 
of Geometry’ (John Wiley & Son). In 1881, while 
at Princeton, Mr. Halsted published a treatise on 
mensuration, which was reviewed with some se- 
verity in the Nation. The defects pointed out as 
existing in that treatise appear in a somewhat 
milder form in the present one. Terms ‘‘new 
and strange,” new and sometimes queer defini- 
tions of old terms, old truths uttered in new 
forms, and other peculiarities which we have no 
room to specify, give the book an air of awk- 
wardness and clumsiness which will draw away 
the attention of readers from its real merits. To 
give a single example, how could any mathema- 
tician, with the least sense of scieutific elegance 
and symmetry, read, without smiling aloud, the 
following definition of a straight line (p. 9)? 

‘* A straight line is a line which pierces space 
evenly, so that a piece of space from along one 
side of 1t will fit any side of any other portion.” 
The material form of the book is equally awk- 
ward andclumsy. Its giant size would lead one 
who only looked at its outside to infer that it 
must be a most extensive and exhaustive treatise. 
It is really no longer than ordinary text-books 
of geometry. The paper is very heavy and rather 
coarse, so that, thick as it is, it only contains 366 
pages. The margins at the top and bottom of the 
page are of extraordinary width; the front mar- 
gin is rather narrow. 

We would not have our readers infer that Mr. 
Halsted is lacking in knowledge of his subject, or 
that his book does not substantially contain all 
that is desirable in a treatise on elementary geo- 
metry. His treatise on mensuration, his articles 
in the Journal of Mathematics, and the present 
treatise on geometry, give evidence of wide read- 
ing, of enthusiasm in the science, and of many 
qualities necessary to a successful teacher. 

Prof. G. A. Wentworth of Phillips Exeter Aca- 
demy has added to his series of text-books one 
on the‘ Elements of Analytic Geometry’ (Ginn & 
Co.). It is a small book, but contains quite as 
much as the most earnest professor will be able, 
with any profit, to force a class to go over in the 
time usually allotted to the study in those col- 
leges which make it obligatory on all undergra- 
duates. Its most marked characteristic is the as- 
tonishing number of examples. The treatise ex- 
tends to only 221 pages, 12mo, yet it requires 26 
pages inserted at the end, to record the answers 
only. 

Quite a different book is an ‘ Elementary Co- 
ordinate Geometry,’ by William Benjamin Smith, 
Professor of Physics Missouri State University 
(Ginn & Co.). From the title we inferred that 
this was only another text-book on analytic 
geometry, added to the multitude which have 
appeared in the last few years, and probably 
neither much better nor much worse than the 
rest. The motto on the title-page, ‘‘ Maximum 
reasoning, minimum reckoning,” with its double 
alliteration and slightly pretentious savor, did 
not promise favorably. But the concluding 
clause of a sentence near the end of the pre- 
face arrested our attention ; it was, ‘ determi- 
nants have been used freely.” That certainly 
indicated something out of the ordinary run. 
Turning to the ‘‘ Introduction,” we found it con- 
sisted entirely of an exposition of the nature and 
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most essential properties of determinants. It 
concludes as follows : 


‘* Under the hands of English and Continental 
masters, the Theory of Determinants nas been of 
late years built up to colossal size and applied to 
almost every branch of mathematics ; in fact, it 
has become well-nigh indispensable to higher 
research. An excellent English work is Muir's 
‘Theory of Determinants ’”— 


an opinion of Mr. Muir’s work expressed in these 
columns about three years ago. Further exami- 
nation showed that this work contains not only 
all the matters usually treated of in text-books 
of analytic geometry, but many others usually 
found only in treatises intended for professors, 
er those aspiring to become professors, rather 
than for ordinary pupils. Neither is the work 
confined to plane geometry. It invades space, 
and launches the student well into the geometry 
of three dimensions, Of course an octavo of 280 
pages can only launch one into deep water, but 
one who has mastered these few pages will be 
well equipped to read with comparatively little 
trouble the four great treatises of Salmon on 
Higher Algebra, Conic Sections, Higher Plane 
Curves, and Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

The author’s name, William Benjamin Smith, 
is entirely English. But many of the idioms, 
the style, the general cast of the whole book, are 
exceedingly German. If he is of American birth, 
he must have resided in Germany much longer 
than the time usually spent at a German uni- 
versity, where he has certainly been, for he is a 
Ph.D. of Géttingen ; or he has studied the works 
of German mathematicians until he thinks in 
their forms. We should hesitate a little about 
recommending his book to beginners. Our pre- 
sent impression is that it is rather strong meat 
for them, and that they had best for a while be 
satisfied with a lighter diet. 

Luigi Cremona, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Rome, is one of the most 
learned and accomplished mathematicians in 
Europe. We say ‘‘ learned,” because he appears 
to have read pretty much everything worth 
reading about mathematics, and ‘‘ accomplished,” 
because be has the faculty of expressing other 
men’s ideas in a form which, for artistic beauty 
and symmetry, is far superior totherown. A 
work of his on ‘ Projective Geometry,’ which ap- 
peared in Italian in 1872, has, at the suggestion 
of his friends Profs. Sylvester and Price of Ox- 
ford, been translated into English, with the as- 
sistance of the author, by Mr. Charles Leudes- 
dorf, Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
published in the best style of the Clarendon Press. 
The work may, for our purposes, be sufficiently 
describe i as the whole science of perspective. In 
his preface Prof. Cremona disclaims all preten- 
sions to having produced anything new either 
in matter or methods. Everything in it, he says, 
is old; most of it very old; much of it to be 
found in remote antiquity, in Euclid and Apol- 
lonius and Pappus. He places as one of three 
mottoes at the beginning of his preface the words 
of Ovid, Pont. iii, 9, 55: 

“Da veniam scriptis, quorum non gloria nobis 
Causa, sed utilitas officiumque fuit.” 

Yet it is really an astonishing work. Its learn- 
ing is simply enormous. It gathers up every- 
thing pertaining to the subject from all times 
and places and languages, and moulds the vast 
material into a finished, symmetrical, and beau- 
tiful whole. Nothing seems borrowed; one would 
think, if he himself did not tell us the contrary 
by his scrupulous fidelity in referring to his au- 
thorities, that it all came out of one head. 

Prof. Cremona presupposes, on the part of stu- 
dents of his work, only so much knowledge of 
triangles and the circle as is possessed by every 
boy who has studied an ordinary text-book of 
geometry—that is all. But to master the book is 





no easy task. It will require a long, determined 

strenuous effort. Most of the 252 figures printed 
in the text are complicated, many of them ex- 
ceedingly so. The reasoning is not difficult; what 
is required, and what the book will cultivate, is 
power of conception. Any artist who could 
force himself to endure the labor of mastering 
the work would reap incalculable benefit. What- 
ever defects his works might afterwards have, 
they would not arise from want of knowledge of 
the relations of space and distance and form. 
But there is no royal road to the geometry of 
Cremona any more than to that of Euclid. The 
road to it is broad and smooth and open, but very 
steep. 

The last book upon our table is, for the general 
reader of mathematical tastes and acquirements, 
the most interesting—provided he reads German: 
‘Die Lehre von den Kegelschnitten im Alter- 
thum,’ by Dr. H. G. Zeuthen, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Copenhagen (Kopen- 
hagen: Andr. Fred. Hist & Sohn). We have 
only the first half of the volume, and defer any 
extended notice until we receive the remainder. 
But we can already say, from actual perusal,that 
few persons will read this first half without look- 
ing forward with pleasurable impatience to the 
appearance of the second. The title of the book 
is wholly inadequate to give a conception of its 
contents. It is by no means confined to the conic 
sections, but casts a flood of light over every 
part of the work of the ancient geometers. The 
first chapter, which shows in what way those 
wonderful men accomplished by geometrical me- 
thods many of the results obtained in modern 
times by means of algebra —how they had, in fact, 
a geometrical algebra and a regular system of 
rules for solving equations by the ruler and con.- 
passes—is a most admirable example of the at 
tainment of new results in a department which 
was supposed to be exhausted. But all this we 
must leave for future consideration. 








MAZZINI. 


Della Vita di Giuseppe Mazzini. Per Jessie W. 
Mario, Milan: E. Sansogno. 1886. Quarto, 
with illustrations. 


Joseph Mazzini: His Life, Writings, and Politi- 
cal Principles. With an introduction by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Hurd & Houghton. 
1872. 


WHEN, in 1872, a Boston author edited the hfe of 
Mazzini from his own autobiography and politi- 
cal and literary writings originally published in 
England in six volumes by Mme. Venturi, nce 
Ashurst, under Mazzini’s own direction, we wel- 
comed it as the most graphic and comprehensive 
history of Italy’s great patriot and liberal re- 
former. The introduction, written in Mr. Gar- 
rison’s most sympathetic vein, is so lucid, appre- 
ciative, and convincing, that nothing better can 
be said in illustration of Mazzini's brilliant ta- 
lents, loftiness of mind, and aspirations for the 
freedom, not only of his own countrymen, but of 
mankind. 

From his early youth Mazzini dedicated his 
life to the cause of the oppressed, and worked 
with the strong will of a martyr and the faith of 
a prophet for the fulfilment of his mission. It 
was the pitiful sight of the Lombard refugees 
who had conspired against Austria in 1820, beg- 
ging in the streets of Genoa, that first awakened 
his mind to the ruseries of Italy, when he was a 
mere boy of eleven. A few years after, he, with 
the brothers Ruffini—one of them the future au- 
thor of ‘ Dr. Antonio ’—and other fellow-studenta, 
began the clandestine work of republican propa- 
ganda by means of the secret society of ‘‘ Young 
Italy,” which, gradually spreading among the 
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people, achieved finally the liberty of the 1a 
tion. 

One of the most remarkable incidents in Maz 
zini'’s patriotic aspirations was the following 
He had been exiled from Piedmont in 1%) for 
the part he had taken in the liberal movement of 
that year. A few months after, on the death of 
Charles Felix, Charles Albert, who had been a 
conspirator against Austria, ascended the throne 
On this occasion, the hopes of the patriots revis 
ing, Mazzini addressed a letter to him, and pab- 
lished it under his signature, in which he openly 
asked him to take the lead of the liberal Itahans, 
and drive the Austrians, the Grand Dukes, the 
King of Naples, and the other despots from Italy, 
and crown himself ber only king 
words were : 


The textual 


‘There is a crown brighter and nobler than 
that of Piedmont—a crown that only awaits « 
man bold enough to conceive the idea of wearing 
it, resolute and determined enough to consecrate 
himself wholly to the realization of that idea, and 
virtuous enough not to dim its splendor with ig 
noble tyranny. Moreover, uf you do not pat 
yourself at the head of the struggle for [tahan 
independence, you may retard, but cannot pre 
vent, the fulfilment of the destiny of the Itahan 
people. If you do not do this, others will ; they 
will do it without you, against you 

“Sire, I have spoken to you the truth. The 
men of freedom await your answer in vour deeds 
Whatsoever that answer be, rest assured that 
posterity will either hail your name as that of 
the greatest of men or the last of Italan tyrants 
Take your choice.” 

What Charles Albert's feelings were when he 
read this letter—for he did read it—we know not 
but he must have been startled at the rash con 
ception and the daring of this youth of twent, 
two in the face of all-powerful Austria and the 
other six despotic rulers of Italy, who, if they 
could have suspected such ideas in the new King 
of Piedinont, would have crushed him in a fort 
night. Accordingly, whatever his internal feel 
ings or aspirations might have been, he had to 
stifle them for the time, and his Government had 
to condemn the author and publisher of such 
ideas inimical to Austria and the other rulers in 
Italy. It was but seventeen years after, in 1848, 
that this very King took up Mazzini’s patriotic 
idea, placed himself at the head of the Italian Li 
berals against Austria, fought for Italian ind: 
pendence, and lost his crown in the attempt. But 
his son, Victor Emmanuel, following boldly that 
ideal conception, carried it to its goal in i870. ~ 

Mazzini’s genius showed its almost prophetic in- 
sight in that letter; for from that day, through 
outa long and laborious life of conspiracies and 
revolutions, he sought to destroy that monarchy 
of Pieimont and all monarchies, and he failed ; 
but finally his omginal idea of the King of Pied- 
mont wearing the crown of independent and 
united Italy succeeded in spite of all and in spite 
of hinself. Tohim, therefore, is due the glory of 
first conceiving the unity of Italy, for before him 
the best that her most patriotic sons dared: to as- 
pire to and hope for was a federation of the seve- 
ral rulers of Italy independent of Austria. 

The new life of Mazzini published in Italy by 
Jessie White Mario is of a more popular cbharac- 
ter. Mme. Mario, widow of the late eminent re- 
publican patnot and disciple of Mazzini, Alberto 
Mario, has gathered in this work all the details 
of his long and laborious life. 1t was published 
in numbers and ina very cheap form for vircula- 
tion among the people. Mme. Mario, idolizing her 
hero, enters into the smallest details of his pri- 
vate life, his hidden workings, the secret societies 
he instituted both in Italy and in Europe, his 
coming and going in disguise, his bair-breadth es- 
capes, his failures and successes, his triumvirate 
of the Roman republic—in fact, all the republi- 
can movement from 1830 to 1870, during which 
period Mazzini played a most prominent part; so 
much so that he became a sort of a spectre haunt- 
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ing all the monarchical governments of Europe. 
There happened neither an outbreak, a conspira- 
cy, a plot or attempt to assassinate a king or a mi- 
nister, that the name of Mazzini was not mixed 
up in it rightly or wrongly. In consequence of 
this, he was exiled or expelled from every State 
in Europe, even the republic of Switzerland. He 
took refuge finally in England, whose Tory Gov- 
ernment, being unable to expel him, nevertheless 
opened his correspondence at the Post-office to 
spy his secret workings, in tbe interest of Aus- 
tria. This incident was brought before Parlia- 
ment with indignant protest. Carlyle wrote a 
famous sarcastic letter, denouncing this shameful 
transaction. 

Mazzini’s share in the latter years of the Ita- 
lian regeneration, when the constitutional ele- 
ment took the lead, was only subsidiary. His 
life-long secret works of conspiracies and conceal- 
ment had become with him a second nature, and, 
in spite of his very small following, he still con- 
spired for the republic, even when his former 
followers and co-conspirators were generals, sena- 
tors, members of Parliament, aides-de-camp to 
the King. all serving the constitutional Govern- 
ment of united Italy. This unity of Italy he had 
initiated, and had educated the young Italians to 
uis ideal; but he conceived it possible only 
through the republic, so that, when the mv 
narchical element took it up, he opposed it with 
his usual tenacity, and when it was actually 
realized by Garibaldi, Cavour, and Victor Em- 
manuel he still distrusted it. ‘I have lived, I 
live, and 1 shall die a republican,” he wrote at 
the time, ‘“‘ bearing witness to my faith to the 
last. . . . The people of Italy are led astray 
by a delusion at the present day—a delusion 
which has induced them to substitute material 
unity for moral unity and their own regenera- 
tion. Not so [. I bow my head sorrowfully 
to the sovereignty of the national will, but mo- 
narchy will never number me among its servants 
or followers.” 

The superhuman labor which Mazzini endured 
in his clandestine crusade for the unity and liber- 
ty of Italy is marvellous, and is vividly brought 
out in its general scope by the concise and care- 
ful selections from Mazzini’s own works in the 
American work whose title we give above, and 
by Mme. Mario in her extremely minute narra- 
tive, derived from original sources and documen- 
tary pieces, and written from a radical point of 
view. 








A History of Parliamentary Elections and Elec- 
tioneering in the Old Days, showing the State 
of Political Parties and Party Warfare at the 
Hustings and in the House of Commons from 
the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated 
from the original Political Squibs, Lampoons, 
Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By Joseph Grego. London: Chat- 
to & Windus; New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford, . 1886. 8vo, pp. 403. 

Mr. GREGO’s elongated title shows that his ‘‘ Old 

Days” includes a very recent period, but it gives 

no indication of an interesting chapter, ‘‘ Con- 

cerning Early Parliaments,” which enlarges the 
scope of his work beyond the Stuarts, or of the 
fact that his final chapter carries the work into 
the reign of Victoria, breaking off in 1857. He 
does better, therefore, by his readers than he pro- 
mises. The biographer of Gillray and of Row- 
landson belongs in the same category of book- 
makers with Mr. John Ashton, whose defects he 
shares. Both are antiquarians, rather than his- 
jorians, and both revel in the field of caricature. 

Both are open to the charge of literary unskilful- 

ness; their narratives are formless and given to 

repetition, and chronologically loose; and both 
indulge toexcess in minute descriptions of unre- 





produced caricatures, than which there could 
hardly be more tedious reading. In naming his 
authorities Mr. Grego is much the more merito- 
rious, though not always careful, and we con- 
fess to a decided preference, on all points—typo- 
graphical in particular—in his favor. The pre- 
sent work is copiously illustrated. The author 
has had the good sense to give facsimile co- 
pies after the great English humorous designers, 
whereas Mr. Ashton makes laborious wooden 
tracings or reductions in outline, with a certifi- 
cate of fidelity attached, signed by himself as de- 
lineator. In the examples in Mr. Grego’s Histo 
ry, Hogarth comes upon the scene in 1754, Row- 
landson in 1784, Gillray in 1788, Cruikshank in 
1818, John Doyle and W. Heath in 1850, ete. It 
need not be said that the mere grouping of so 
many masters and styles in one volume creates 
of itself a work of value. A large folded colored 
plate after Cruikshank in 1853, a skit at woman 
suffrage, is highly characteristic of this satirist; 
and there is « little gem of John Doyle’s--the 
King’s Arms, with Cobbett and Burdett as lion 
and unicorn respectively—which ranks very near 
the head of the entire array. 

Much cheer for the political reformer is to be 
found in this chronicle. Almost to the end of 
the period covered by it, ‘‘ it must be admitted,” 
says Mr. Grego, ‘‘that at least a considerable 
portion of the Commons, under the borough- 
mongering and patronage-monopolizing days, 
which reached to 1831, was not far removed from 
the condition of semi-vassalage.”’ Gray’s Reform 
Bill, introduced in 1797, initiated a contest last- 
ing more than thirty years, and paved the way 
for the successive measures which have broad- 
ened the suffrage and equalizei the representa- 
tion in Parliament. In 1807 the return of Wil- 
berforce from York involved a prodigious out- 
lay, to which his friends alone were pledged to 
contribute more than $300,000, though it was 
left to their opponents to squander much larger 
sums in bribery and in providing transportation 
for voters. The nation has moved on from such 
practices to Sir Henry James’s anti-bribery bill 
of 1881. In the early times it is worthy of re- 
mark that the travelling expenses of the repre- 
sentative, as well as a nominal salary, were paid 
by the borough for which he stood. This gave 
the sheriffs an opportunity to treat boroughs in 
a very arbitrary manner, returning many poor 
ones that were unable to pay their representa- 
tives. Salaries were abolished in the reign of 
Charles II., and Pepys records the contemporary 
judgment that this was a misfortune to Parlia- 
ment. When wages were paid, men, he says, 
were chosen who understood their business and 
would attend it, and could be held accountable 
by the places that hired them, ‘‘ which now 
(March, 1668) they cannot, and so the Parliament 
is become a company of men unable to give ac- 
count for the interest of the place they serve for.” 
In May of that same year, on a question of privi- 
lege arising between the two houses, the Lords 
held their heads high as ‘‘ Judices nati et Con- 
ciliarii nati ; but all other Judges among us are 
under salary, and the Commons themselves served 
for wages; and therefore the Lords, in reason, 
were the freer Judges.” 

On the riotous side of Parliamentary elections 
we cannot dwell here. One who reads what is 
described on pages 181, 182, 261, may bethink 
himself of the heavy vote lately cast for Heary 
George without a broken head. A whole chap- 
ter is devoted to Wilkes ; and a speech of Sir 
Francis Burdett, on his final return from West- 
minster in 1837, is very advisedly quoted in full. 
The pictures illustrate many of the technical 
terms and peculiar customs of British elections— 
the hustings, the chairing of candidates, the pro- 
cessions, and the like—and form also an authen- 
tic portrait gallery of leading politicians. Mr, 





Grego has some observations on the shifting al- 
legiance, now to Whigs and now to Tories, of 
his caricaturists, John Doyle being exception- 
ally consistent. A few words might have been 
given to the rise of Punch, and its influence on 
the profession of political satire. 





The Virginia Campaign of General Pope in 
1862. Papers of the Military Historical Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts. Volume ii. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 1886. 


THE first volume of these papers, which discussed 
the Peninsula campuign, was one of the most va- 
luable contributions that up to that time had 
been made to our war literature. The second vo- 
lume, now before us, is not inferior to its prede- 
cessor, though the great amount of matter which 
has been published about the war, and especially 
about Pope’s campaign, of recent years, may 
make its contents less novel. The ability, the re- 
search, the calm historical tone which character- 
ize these papers, are most admirable. They treat 
briefly and clearly the Union side of the cam- 
paign, and the controversies which grew out of 
it in regard to the conduct of Porter, McClel- 
lan, and Halleck. The campaign itself is well 
sketched in one paper by Col. Horton and two 
by Mr. Ropes. These papers are supplemented 
by one from Gen. G. H. Gordon, discussing the 
operations of August 27. Two ofthe best papers 
in the volume are those of Gen. Walcott on Chan- 
tilly. Gen. Walcott gives a most admirable de- 
s-ription of this last battle between Lee and 
Pope, and, with the assistance of excellent maps, 
has corrected the errors which have crept into 
most accounts of it. He is the first writer, we 
believe, to locate the scene of the fight clearly 
and accurately. His second paper is an interest- 
ing narrative of a visit to the field in recent 
years. Both papers are as charming in style as 
they are valuable in an historical point of view, 
and they constitute perhaps the most important 
contributions to the volume. 

The Porter case of course comes in for a large 
share of attention. It, as well as the questions 
about McClellan and Halleck, is discussed by 
Generals Quincy and Weld and by Colonels Ha- 
ven, Lyman, and Livermore in a spirit of great 
fairness. Porter and Halleck are acquitted of se- 
rious charges, while in regard to McClellan both 
sides are given. Mr. Repes’s concluding paper, 
on the ‘“‘ Hearing in the Fitz-John Porter Case,” 
is an excellent summary as well as criticism of 
that matter as presented to the Schofield Board 
in 1878. 

The data published since the preparation of 
many of these papers would have corrected some 
oversights. Itis not proper, for instance, to say 
of Pope that “at last he was outnumbered, and 
the promised reinforcements failed.” Fully one- 
third of the army with which Pope fought con- 
sisted of reinforcements from McClellan. There 
was no day of the campaign when Pope was out- 
numbered by his adversary, and during all the 
most critical part of it Pope had seven men to 
Lee’s five. Pope’s errors of statement in regard 
to this have been dissipated by the publication of 
the official returns. 

Mr. Ropes criticises Lee’s strategy while prais- 
ing the admirable manner of its execution. He 
thinks Jackson’s operations rash and not justified 
by the object in view. But this is not fully to 
appreciate the difticulty of Lee’s position and the 
purpose of the Confederate leader. The movable 
Federal columns in eastern and northern Vir- 
ginia on the Ist of August aggregated 150,000 
men, exclusive of the garrison of Washington. 
Lee had, with which to oppose this force, not 
over 75,000 men, including the garrison of Rich- 
mond. When he became satisfied that McClellan 
was going to reinforce Pope on the Rappahan- 
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nock, he determined to strike the latter before 
the two principal Federal armies could unite. 
Foiled at first by Pope’s retreat from the Rapi- 
dan and then by a storm, when about to cross 
the Rappahannock at the White Sulphur Springs, 
he conceived the bold plan which Jackson car- 
ried out, of seizing Manassas in Pope’s rear. Lee 
thus effected his object, which was not, as is too 
often supposed, a mere raid on Pope’s supplies 
and lines of communication. Had this been all, 
the advantage would hardly have compensated 
for the risk. The purpose of the movement was 
much wider. After forcing Pope from the Rap- 
pahannock, and disconcerting and distressing 
him by the destruction of his supplies, it was the 
object of the Confederate leader to give him bat- 
tle. The skill and nerve with which Jackson 
managed Pope until Lee came up, will constitute 
one of the strong grounds on which his military 
reputation will rest. This feat of Jackson’s must 
rank with his bold push between McDowell and 
Fremont at Strasburg, and with his final achieve- 
ment against Hooker at Chancellorsville. There 
was no bolder or more successful strategy in the 
war. 

That Jackson ran great risk is true, but we 
think that this view of the case has been exag- 
gerated. Lee felt no apprehension about the 
fate of his lieutenant. Jackson was enveloped 
by a splendid body of cavalry, which complete- 
ly screened his own movements, while they re- 
vealed to him all those of his adversary. Pope's 
cavalry was not efficient. These facts gave Jack- 


son an immense advantage, and rendered the* 


‘* bagging” operation which Pope proposed prac- 
tically out of the question. There was no time 
when Jackson could not have retreated towards 
Aldie, for instance; no time when, with bis quick- 
ness, he could not have eluded Pope’s converging 
columns, even had these columns been directed 
with far more wisdom than was the case. 





Two Thousand Miles through the Heart of 
Mexico. By Rev. J. Hendrickson McCarty, 
D.D, Phillips & Hunt. 1886. Pp. 288. 


A BOOK destined not to fill a void, but to push its 
way into a plenum, ought to be one of positive 
merit. When it is remembered that no less than 
twenty-five volumes of Mexican travels and de- 
scription have appeared in English since 1880, it 
will be conceded that a new work of the same 
class can have reason for being only by virtue of 
opening fresh fields, or of greatly improved 
handling of familiar matter. Dr. McCarty’s 
book, unfortunately, does neither. 








If it stands | 


out at all from the mass of kindred stim it is 
solely in consequence of unusual inaccuracy, 
padding to the point of bursting, and a style 
whose dulness would be insupportable were it not 
for the relief it affords after the author's occa- 
sional disheartening attempts at wit. There 
should be some means of persuading ordinary 
tourists in Mexico, over the ordinary routes, that 
the world will willingly allow them to preserve 
their notes of travel unpublished. A good way 
would be to have placed in the hands of every 
traveller, as he crosses the river at El Paso or 
Laredo, Anderson's bibliography of recent works 
on Mexico, or Bancroft’s list, ninety pages long, 
of authorities on Mexican history. This ought 
to deter all but writers conscious of gemius from 
attempts to tell the old tales over again. Even 
in Mexi>0, however, comparatively virgin soil 
remains. The wilds of Sonora have been little 
explored and less written about; interior Yuca- 
tan has seen few successors of Stephens; Guerre- 
ro, Tabasco, and Chiapas are States practically 
unvisited. It isa pity that Dr. McCarty did not 
go to some of these places. By not doing so he 
missed his only chance of writing an interesting 
book on Mexico. 
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bs Voleano under the City. Ry a Volunteer Special 

Fords, Howanmt & Hulbert. #1. 

Tolstol, L. Derniéres nour: les 
Tsakny. Christern 

Tolstot, L. Deux générations. Christern 

Townsend, G. A Raty of Catoctin; or, The Chain Rreak 


Farm. Fores 
Caasell & 4 


r the 
Ena lish 


mv Ni ot 


Indi 


Randolph « 


Phillips & Hunt 
Phillips & Hunt 

ISS7 Phillips &€ Hunt 
George Routledge & 


traduit par Mme. F 


ers: A National Romance. DD Appleton & Oo 

Tuer, A. W. The Follies and Fashions of our Grand 
fathers (1807). Illustrated. Scribner & Welford. 

Upton, G@ P. The Standant Oratorios: Their Stories 
their Music,and their Composers. Chicag A.C. Me 
ur &Co €1 

Van Der Smissen, W.H. Hauff’s Das Kalte Herz. Bos 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co 

Vermont, &. de V A Compilation of Coata of Arms 


Cresta, and Mottoes of Prominent American Families 


Settled in this Country before 180) Brentano 
Brothers, 

Vicar of Wakefield. George Routledge & Sons, 85.00 

Wall, Annie. Sordello’s Story, Retold in Prose. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Wallace, Susan FE. Ginevra: A Christmas Story. Illus 
trated. Worthington Go, $1.25, 











By © THE PRIG.” 


A new book by the author of ‘The 


Life of a Prig.’ 


The Venerable Bede. 


Uniform with ‘The Life of A Prig.’ 
16mo, $1.00. 


Henry Holt &§ Co. 


NEW YORK. 


All the Standard French No 
vels and Classics, 


in half mor. binding, with the author's 


portrait inserted, 
at $l.75a volume. Also other choice and rare books at 
very attractive prices. Send for Catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 


New York. 








5 East 17th St., 








treanes, Send stamp for circular. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY: 


SKAT - THE German Game 


of Cards. The first treatise on 
SKAT in English, illustrated by card pictures In pa- 
per, 30 cents, post paid. 


E. VON WILDENBRUCH. The 


Master of Tanagra, a Sculptor’s Story of Ancient 
Greece. Translated by Baroness von Lauer. An ex- 
quisite tale by the most prominent of modern German 
poets. In paper, 40 cents, post-paid 





B. WESTERMANN 


New York. 


W. CHRISTERN, 


32 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Im of Foreign Books, ~ for the leading Paris 
Pu — Tauchnita’s Aut . Teubner’s Greek 
\~ Latin Classica Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
celved trom Pars al son hand.and new books re- 
cuives from Par's ond &@» soon as issued. 


& CO., 





S-T-A-M-M-E-R-F-N-G 


WALTER K. FOBES, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston, Maas, 


A PEERLESS GIFT-BOOK! 


SALON de 1886 (Goupil’s). 


Seventh Year, containing 100 Photogravures by Goupil & 
©o. Printed on heavy Holland Paper, in Large Cha 
racters, in the most Superior Manner, with Ose Hun 
dred he = an Printed in Various Tints, Many be 
ing also Vignettes, Ornamental Head 
Pieces. ee With Descriptive Text, Preface, etc., by 
George Olmer, the whole forming a Supero Volume 
Colombier Svo, tastefully bound in red cloth extra, 
gilt top. Price, SISK. 

t? Parties favoring J. W. B. with their orders for this 
work will receive the Special Issue Edition d' Amatenr 
each Copy of whichis Numbered, and the Edition Limti 
ed 


Immediate application should be made inorder to se 
cure copies of the Special Edition without extra charge. 





J]. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broapway, NEw 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


YORK, 





—_— BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN 
Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 

Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


TEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION 
f Send for circular, Satis 


| AGENCY. Low rates. 
| ‘action guaranteed. W. W. Bemas, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Scribner's 


Magazine. 


First (January) Number Ready December 15th. 





vss , 
SCO PE.—scripyer’s MAGAZINE will be in the widest sense a magazine of general litera- 
ture; and its main purpose will be to bring together not only good reading, but literature of last- 


ing value. 


Tc. 
ILLI } ST RATION.—ezacn number will be fully illustrated, and in a manner which 
shall be in the best sense illustrative of the text. The artistic side of the magazine will rep- 
resent the most spirited, sincere, and original work. 


Among the many interesting and important papers to be printed in the Magazine during the first 


year are the remarkable series of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 


the existence of which has only recently become 


publicly known, and concerning which the great- 
est expectation and curiosity have been aroused. 
Their importance and interest will more than jus- 
tify this. Nothing more characteristic or of 
greater autobiographic value has been published, 


and no such study of the great novelist’s life has 
been hitherto possible. Facsimiles of unpub- 
lished drawings will accompany the Letters. 

Several articles giving very striking personal 
views of great historic events and periods; nota- 
ble mong them 


EX-MINISTER E. B. WASHBURNE’S REMINISCENCES OF THE 
SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


told by him from his papers, private diaries, and 
personal recollection of an experience absolutely 
unique, as he was the only member of the Diplo- 
matic Corps remaining in the city and in com- 


munication with the changing governments dur- 
ing this whole period. The articles will all be 
fully illustrated from original material in the 
author’s possession. 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


U. 8. Minister to France at the close of the last 
century, will give an idea of the interesting and 
piquant pictures of social life and characters of 
the time of the French Revolution, which exist 
among the great unpublished portion: of the Mor- 
ris papers that relate to his residence in Paris. 


In Fiction there will be many notable attrac- 


tions. The publishers expect to begin during the 
present year the publication of a striking novel, 


which has been arranged for with 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


who will also contribute a shorter story to an 
early number. 


With the earliest numbers will be begun a very 


' strong and original 


NOVEL, BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


entitled ‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife,’ the scene of which is laid in a new field—Central New York. 


A STORY, BY H. C. BUNNER, 


‘which has to do with a most interesting phase of | 
| George Wharton Edwards. 


New York life, will prove especially attractive 
and original in its subject and method. It is il 


lustrated by A. B. Frost, Hopkinson Smith, and 





Among the other interesting features of the 
first numbers will be: 
A Novelette by 
J.S. OF DALE (F. J. Stimson). 
Short Stories by 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
T. A. JANVIER (Ivory Black), 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
OCTAVE THANET, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 
MARGARET CROSBY, 
and many other well-known authors, besides no- 
table stories by new writers. 


FRANCIS A. WALKER contributes a striking 
article on Socialism. 





REV. WILLIAM HAYES WARD (Editor of 
The Independent) writes of the Babylonian 
Seal-Cylinders—the paper will be beautifully 
illustrated. 

JOHN C. ROPES gives an exquisitely illus- 
trated paper upon the Existing Likenesses of 
Ceesar. 

CAPT. F. V. GREENE, U.S. Engineers, a sug- 
gestive article on our Coast Defences. 

EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD a most interesting 
study in art history, with drawings by the 
‘author. 

Many other important illustrated articles and 
papers upon literary topics, etc., etc., are re- 
served for later announcement. 





$3.00 A YEAR; 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Persons subscribing now will receive the first number as soon as published. Remittances 
should be made by check or money order. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


, 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

“TI may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s “Eiwesies. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archssology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Meference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 

The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 

ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 Vols...............45: $'.40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO.- 
SOPHICAL WORKS. 2vols..... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols. ...... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart.................. 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols............++.- 1.40 each. 
DEFOER’S WORKS. 7 VOIB.........00-seceeeeees 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 Vols... ..........s0000+ 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols.............++ 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 VOIB........000.0020508 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols............+++ 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C...........0000cse008 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols........... 1.40 each. 


MOLIBRE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VOIS..........:.0.sc00s 1,40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols.............00s 1.40 each. 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS, 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PRTRARGITS GOT, oicscessecccccscscccte 2.00. 
MANZONTS BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
FER Br BORE s BS Wc ccccccccccccccesccias 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2 vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

Dias ccertcnctiionactissassscssanas $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
es UTED vcddcccnccesecevsesed $1.40 and 2.00 each. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of 
advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, 
also ot Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, 
to those interested. New Catalogue of Musical Lite- 
rature ready. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare 
Books ready. 


Scribner & Welford, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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